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GERMAN DOCUMENTS: CONFERENCES WITH AXIS LEADERS 








The Fiihrer and the Duce, with their military and diplo- 
matic advisers, discuss the war situation at the time of the 
Allied invasion of Sicily, the supply of vital raw materials, 
U-boat warfare, conversion of naval vessels for transport 
purposes, new secret weapons, plans for strengthening 
Italian defenses in Sicily and on the mainland, and the 
reinforcement of military and civilian morale. 








Memorandum of Conversation Between the Fuhrer 

and the Duce in North Italy on July 19, 1943. Also 

Present Under Secretary of State Bastianini, Am- 

bassadors Mackensen, Hewel and Alfieri, Field Mar- 

shals Keitel and Ambrosio, and Generals Warlimont 
and Rintelen 


The Fiihrer opened the conference with a dis- 
cussion of the military situation. One could not 
draw conclusions as to the outcome as a whole 
from partial evidence, for the present war was no 
war of single states like the German-French War 
of 1870 — 1871, but it was a struggle being fought 
for the destiny of Europe. Experience demon- 
strated that historically such conflicts had never 
proceeded at an even pace, but that always after 
acertain time the decision fell in favor of one or 
another of the contending parties. It was, there- 
fore, a question of producing the necessary basic 
materials which were required for carrying on a 
war, in order to conclude the struggle victoriously. 
To that end there were necessary certain prerequi- 
sites of a material and of a personal nature. 

With regard to the material bases for conducting 
the war, there were several factors in possession of 
the Axis which must not be destroyed, since such 
destruction would mean the end of the Axis’ power 
tocarry on the war. Since the entry of America 
into the war the material sides of the struggle had 
assumed an especially important character. This 
did not mean at all that the material position of 


the Axis was unfavorable. It was generally over- 
looked by the world at large that before the war 
England had 13,000,000, America 18,000,000, but 
Germany 23,000,000 workers engaged in industry. 
Also American industry was one-sided and con- 
centrated in certain areas, while German industry 
was much more comprehensive and well grounded. 

Regarding iron and steel production, that was 
completely assured in the area controlled by Ger- 
many. Iron-ore production would be sufficient in 
any circumstances. Plentiful supplies existed in 
the territory of the German Reich, especially in 
Lorraine, even though the ore from there did not 
have such a high iron content as the Swedish ore 
which was imported into Germany. 

Coal was also available in quantity. In addi- 
tion there was also the coal and iron, and ore as 
well, from the East, which was now available to 
the Reich. 

Of more importance than iron was the man- 
ganese supply from Nikopol, which was absolutely 
essential for production of high-grade steel. Also 
molybdenum, which came only from the Balkans, 
was of great importance for steel production, and 
chrome, which previously had been secured exclu- 
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sively from Turkey but was now being imported 
from the former Yugoslav area and from Bulgaria. 
These substances were of absolutely vital import- 
ance for carrying on the war. Without them the 
war effort would come to a halt. If the Balkans 
were lost Turkey would also be lost as a source of 
chrome, and steel production would no longer be 
possible. In such a case the important supply of 
molybdenum also coming from the Balkans would 
no longer be available either. 

Nickel, too, was among the basic substances 
which were absolutely vital for carrying on the 
war. For that reason there were German divi- 
sions in Finland to protect the nickel mines of 
Petsamo. 

The supply of copper from the Balkans was 
procured from the mines of Bor, while phosphates 
had unfortunately been lost with North Africa. 

Petroleum was just as important. For this 
reason the Fiihrer had had the intention to secure 
the petroleum resources of the Caucasus. This 
undertaking had unfortunately not succeeded. 
For that reason the Rumanian petroleum area was 
now all the more important. 

The vital importance of the aforementioned 
basic materials required the assignment of forces 
for the protection of the areas producing them. 
In order to provide for this one must understand 
the industrial bases of the conduct of the war. 
This understanding was often lacking in military 
circles. This lack of understanding had appeared 
in the past even in Germany. For instance, the 
Fiihrer had had, in dealing with military circles, 
to go thoroughly into the importance of the Donets 
Basin for war industry before he had been able 
to convince the military leaders that the manga- 
nese ore derived from there could not be replaced 
by any feats of valor if the Donets Basin were once 
lost. ‘The number of troop units necessary for the 
defense of such territories would have to be em- 
ployed. Without nickel and without chrome, for 
examples, the production of airplane engines 
would cease completely, so that in these cases also 
the necessary defense of the sources of production 
was essential. 

Passing to the question of the food supply, the 
Fiihrer remarked that that could only be solved 
by possession of the Ukraine. Regarding the ob- 
jection sometimes raised that the Ukraine did not 
export food, he declared that this was so at the 
moment, but that the Ukraine nevertheless sup- 
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plied the army of millions stationed in the East, 
so that no additional supplies were required for 
them. The Ukraine could export additional 
amounts if more fuel were available for agricul- 
ture, especially for the tractors. At this point 
again arose the periodically reappearing neces- 
sity of deciding between provision of fuel for the 
troops in the field or for agriculture. 

If North Norway, over which the transport of 
iron ore from Sweden passed, were to be lost, and 
North Finland with its nickel deposits, Krivoi Rog 
with its ore fields, the Balkans with their supplies 
of copper, chrome and molybdenum, it would mean 
the end of the Axis’ capacity to carry on war. If, 
however, the safety of these areas could be assured 
the war could be carried on indefinitely. Its con- 
tinuation would then be only a question of mobiliz- 
ing the necessary labor force. This was a matter 
of will-power in determining to shrink from no 
severity which might be required to save the nations 
from disaster. One must not hold the basically | 
false idea that disasters of the present could be| 
made good by later generations. History had| 
numerous examples showing that nations had often | 
required hundreds of years to recover from disas-. 
ters. Besides, he (the Fiihrer) took the position, 
possibly somewhat lacking in modesty, that no, 
greater man was coming after him, who would be | 
able to manage affairs better. Therefore he was | 
sacrificing his whole time and his personal conven- | 


| 
| 


ience in order to obtain the decision in his own life- | 
time. He was, accordingly, determined to adopt | 
the sternest measures to make full and complete | 
use of the possibilities which were undeniably at | 
hand. 
Historically, there had always been fluctuations | 
in the course of wars. The only thing that mat- | 
tered was the final result. As to when the war| 
would end, in previous history, even the victors 
themselves had not been able to supply an answer 
during the course of the war. They had only pre- 
served the iron determination to conquer through- 
out the alternations between attack and defense 
and thereby in the end come through to victory. 
It was also wrong to say that the war should 
have been postponed until a higher degree of 
armament had been attained. Experience dem- 
onstrated that there was always something that 
seemed to be missing to complete a country’s 
readiness, so that one could really never fix upon 
a moment when preparedness was complete. The 
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Fiihrer accompanied this expression of opinion 
with several examples from history and added that 
the course of the war itself had made possible 
the further development of Germany’s armed 
force. Before the war Germany had built Tanks 
I, IJ, and III, and, if war had not broken out, 
would probably have produced them in larger 
quantities. In the light of experience during the 
war, however, it was now realized that these tanks 
were entirely worthless and improved models had 
been concentrated upon. 

At this moment there was handed to the Duce 
a message on the basis of which he made an an- 
nouncement of the air attack on Rome. It had 
struck the main railway station, the Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele, the University, and other places in the 
city. 

In the further course of the discussion the 
Fiihrer declared that in several fields, as for ex- 
ample in U-boat warfare, difficulties had been en- 
countered. This was of no consequence for the 
ultimate development of the U-boat war since the 
English, even at the end of the World War, had 
asserted that U-boat warfare had been eliminated 
for all time by the convoy system. That this was 
not the case had been sufficiently demonstrated by 
the course of events. Thus now again in a short 
time the difficulties which had been encountered in 
the U-boat war would be overcome. Even now the 
statistics of sinkings had begun to rise again, which 
was in part to be accounted for by the change in 
methods of attack. Measures had already been 
taken which would again make valueless the de- 
fensive steps undertaken by the English and Amer- 
icans against the U-boats. The U-boats would be 
equipped with devices by whose help they could 
not be detected by the enemy without becoming 
aware of it. Also deceptive apparatus would be 
installed, as a result of which a turning point 
would be definitely attained in the U-boat war, 
especially as in the early part of the year a large 
number of new ships would be produced equipped 
with the aforementioned latest technical devices. 
Thus the English supply lines would again be at- 
tacked in very strong force and the U-boat arm, 
Which was the principal weapon in the struggle 
against the English, would again come into full 
play. As regards the Luftwaffe, mass production 
of airplanes was now just beginning to get under 
way. Even so the production figure was already 
much higher in comparison with the previous year 
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and, while at the moment there was still the prob- 
lem of machine tools, in a very brief time produc- 
tion would so increase that the problem would lie 
rather in the training of crews. 

In tanks Germany was completely predominant 
and had now produced in the “Panther” a new mass 
production tank of 40 or 45 tons, which would be 
turned out in great quantity. 

Next the Fiihrer referred to a new weapon, con- 
cerning which he did not wish to give any details, 
but which by the end of the winter would be em- 
ployed against the English and against which they 
would have no defense. Germany also had no de- 
fense against it except her geographical position, 
whereas with respect to other weapons, as, for ex- 
ample, the magnetic mines and the sonic mines, 
when these devices were used, she had already 
devised a defense against them. 

Passing on to military operations the Fiihrer de- 
clared that in the East it was a problem of weaken- 
ing the enemy to the greatest extent possible before 
the beginning of the winter. Not only the 21 divi- 
sions which had been lost at Stalingrad, but addi- 
tional divisions as well were being reconstituted. 
In the previous year 32 divisions, among them 8 
light armored divisions (4 SS divisions and 4 reg- 
ular divisions) had been assigned for the attack on 
Mesopotamia. Unfortunately they had had to be 
employed during the winter in Russia to surmount 
the crisis there, whereby the idea of their original 
employment had had to bechanged. Ifthe winter 
crisis in Russia had not arisen, these 32 divisions 
would have been able to capture the entire Mesopo- 
tamian oil-producing area of the English. 


The creation of new units naturally took time. 
The greatest emphasis had to be laid on the thor- 
ough training of officers. Also their outfitting 
with equipment required considerable periods of 
time. Germany was constituting 46 divisions 
anew, which were being supplied with the most ef- 
fective type of equipment. The bottleneck in this 
situation was especially the production of motor 
trucks and self-propelled vehicles, not of tanks. 
If one considered that a division required 5,000 
motor trucks, without which they could not operate 
in the East at all, one could form a picture of the 
difficulties of equipping them. 

In connection with the crisis which had arisen 
the Fiihrer declared that he must emphasise in 
every way that Germany had given to the Luft- 

yaffe everything which she could give and that 
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she was not neglecting others’ territories in favor 
of her own. She had to supply terrific extents 
of front with Luftwaffe material, beginning with 
the North, where the convoys had to be protected 
which brought the iron ore from Sweden to Ger- 
many. If there were no more iron, no more air- 
plane motors could be built. So these transport 
routes must be protected. ‘This was being done 
with the assistance of an excellent ground organi- 
zation, which, for example, in Norway, where at the 
entry of the German troops only a small number 
of airfields were in existence, now had available 
over 50 airfields, in part equipped with runways 
from 11% to 2 kilometers long, which permitted 


even the overloaded planes to get a start. These 
airfields Germany had constructed in a_ brief 


period of time by exerting great energy and em- 
ploying ruthlessly every form of labor. Thus 
with the help of this ground organization Ger- 
many was able to get the most possible out of the 
Luftwaffe, since the units at hand could be quickly 
allocated in accordance with the requirements of 
the situation and could be readily reassigned to 
take up their activity in the most distant sections 
of the country. 

It was the same way with the organization in 
the East. Here also were a large number of air- 
fields which made it possible to move units from 
Leningrad and to employ them on the central 
front and, if necessary, even farther south in the 
Kuban. All this was possible only because of the 
marvelous ground organization whose value could 
certainly not be set too highly. This could only be 
attained if each individual man were so well 
disciplined that no one left his field during at- 
tacks, but took refuge in shelter trenches and 
immediately after the disappearance of the last 
enemy bomber carried out repairs with utmost 
energy and in the briefest time, so that the field 


would be usable again as soon as possible. On 
the vast air front extending from Kirkenes to 


Hendaye, as well as in southern and eastern 
Europe, one could operate only with a ground 
organization which sternly and ruthlessly com- 
pelled every man to keep his place in spite of 
enemy attacks and to continue his work. 

The individual fields were generally so arranged 
that the machines were completely dispersed over 
the area. To provide the necessary space often 
caused great hardship. In Germany, however, 
they had not held back on that account. Whole 
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areas had been razed for these purposes. In the 
course of these operations an inquify had been 
made of him (the Fiihrer) as to whether a village 
in which his ancestors had lived should not be 
spared. He had refused to do so and that village 
also had been removed to provide an extension for 
an airfield. For him only one thing counted: 
Victory ! 

If, as had happened, some 300 or 400 machines 
out of 500 or 600 were destroyed on the ground, 
that meant that the organization was bad. In 
situations like that no attention could possibly 
be given to private interests. Every hardship ex- 
perienced now was a smaller hardship in com- 
parison with what would happen if the war were 
Germany had drawn the necessary con- 
clusions from realizing this. Attention to pri- 
vate interests had been eliminated. Airfields had 
been enlarged, runways for the planes had been 
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built, and shelters for the individual planes | 


against fragmentation had been provided wher- 
ever these were necessary, without regard to pri- 
vate objections. Even the question of damages 
was of no consequence. If the war were won 
damages could be paid. -If it were lost, that would 


not be necessary, since those who might present | 


not be alive. 

The Fiihrer described it as absolutely intoler- 
able that in Sicily, through unskilful and un- 
soldierly conduct of the ground personnel, on one 
day 27 machines should have been destroyed on 
the ground and on another day 25. The labor 
forces for these airfields must be made up by Italy 
herself. That sort of personnel could not, of 
course, be supplied from Germany. The necessary 
men were simply not available. With a thorough 
and efficient organization the losses of planes on 
the ground could be kept down to a very small per- 
centage. In Germany it amounted to 1.2 percent. 
If the Luftwaffe were to lose as many planes in 
the East as had been the case in Italy through 
poorly organized airfields, they would have suc- 
cumbed to the Russians long ago. 

The Russians on their part maintained, in gen- 
eral, an excellent airfield discipline. They dis- 
persed the machines properly, protected them by 
shelters, and repaired damage which had been in- 
curred very quickly, so that attacks on Russian 
airfields no longer paid. 

One could not employ more machines than he 
had. But he could employ those that he had more 


the claims for damages would 
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arefully and thereby increase their effectiveness, 

Jlesson which had been learned on other fronts. 

If there were lost through destruction on the 
yround some 3,000 or 4,000 planes, there were re- 
juired 2 million first-class workers to replace them, 
while on the other hand, only 200,000 to 300,000 
ordinary laborers were required to avoid such 
Nosses by the proper operation of the ground organ- 
ation. ‘The conclusion to be drawn from such a 
comparison was apparent. Therefore the Luft- 
waffe had carefully investigated every case of 
destruction of planes on the ground and by court- 
jmartial proceedings had determined why the de- 
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‘been taken with barbaric severity. 


struction had occurred, what steps had been taken 
vent it, and when the field would again be 
usable. Against those at fault proceedings had 
Some of the 
courts martial had imposed death sentences. 

The English in general were just as thorough in 
their ground-force organization. On Pantelleria 
and in Sicily they had frequently constructed air 
strips of 114 kilometers in length within a few 
days. It was tragic to see how quickly the English 
solved such problems which created such difficul- 
ties for the Italians (and which did not even arise 
either in the East or in the West on the German 
airfields). To illustrate how important the repair 
operations after attacks on airfields were, the 
Fihrer cited a case where 27 machines had suffered 
damage to their tires in landing because bomb 
splinters had not been picked up and removed. 
The Duce would have to appoint officers who would 
see with their own eyes that the necessary measures 
were carried out. For only when they saw these 
things with their own eyes could they form a pic- 
ture of the true situation in such cases. The Fiihrer 
emphasized this with examples drawn from his 
own experience where, for example, fortifications 
had been reported to him as having been com- 
pleted, which on observation turned out to have 
been scarcely begun. 

One of the prerequisites for utilizing properly 
the aviation material which Germany could de- 
liver was the aforementioned efficient ground or- 
ganization. If for 10 months in a row 100 ma- 
chines a month were lost, that represented 1,000 
fewer machines which were available for training 
of operations and which were entirely unneces- 
sarily and uselessly destroyed on the ground. This 
Was inexcusable folly, when one considered that 
highly skilled workers in airplane factories which 
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in Germany were located in areas in danger of 
bombing were thus working at the risk of their 
life to no purpose at all. It was not the number 
of planes which was decisive. The World War 
had shown that, but it was a matter of having one’s 
own weapon so firmly in hand as to be able to 
make up for weaknesses by its more efficient use. 
[Germany and Italy were weaker than England 
and America. }' 

To what a situation the neglect of the airfields 
might lead was shown by the example of the 
special bombing formations, which for a start un- 
der full load required a starting runway of 1,800 
meters in length. Because no such runway was 
available on any Italian airfield, these very useful 
bomber groups had to take off from French air- 
fields in order to make an attack in Sicily. 

These were all matters which were best taken 
up by the Italian and the German air commanders 
in the presence of the Duce, in order that the 
difficulties and the responsibility, as well as the 
amount of assistance required, be made com- 
pletely clear. 

In Field Marshal von Richthofen he had made 
available the best Luftwaffe officer, who, every- 
where where he had been active, had been able to 
clear up all difficulties, especially since, by jug- 
eling the number of machines which were available 
to him and by passing from one sector of the front 
to another, he had always been able to employ his 
strength most effectively where it was required. 

In connection with the discussions of the strate- 
gic situation the Fiihrer recalled that it had re- 
quired very strong pressure on the German Navy 
by himself personally to compel it to employ war- 
At the time of the 
Norwegian campaign the Navy had done this for 
the first time, even though with much gnashing of 
teeth. Now, with the new High Command of the 
Navy, there were no longer any difficulties in this 
respect. Convoys could not be protected fully by 
the Luftwaffe. 
force of ships and scouting craft, and no one must 
abandon a damaged ship but must attempt by every 
means to put out the fires and repair the damage. 
In this way Germany would have a much stronger 
sea-transport system, so that the exchange of ore 


ships for transport purposes. 


There must also be a defending 


and coal between Sweden and the Ruhr area could 
be carried on under the eyes of the enemy. This 





1This sentence stricken out in the original. 
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sort of convoy could not, however, be protected by 
fighting planes. Such planes, taking into account 
the flight out and back, could remain with the ship 
at most only from 10 to 20 minutes, so that a huge 
number of fighter planes would be required if the 
protection of the convoys was to be assured by 
fighters alone. 

In this connection the Fiihrer referred to the 
necessity of employing cruisers also as transport 
ships, since these swift vessels were less easily as- 
sailable from the air. He referred in that connec- 
tion to the example of the English cruisers which 
had kept Malta supplied through the most difficult 
times. All of the objections raised by the Navy 
on grounds of prestige must be rejected. The 
cruisers must have their turrets removed and they 
must be employed for more useful purposes. It 
was here not a question of being to blame or not 
to blame, but only one of profiting by experience 
and determining how one could do the thing better. 
It was folly to allow cruisers to lie in harbors when 
one well knew that some day they would be 
damaged from the air. He had on similar 
grounds withdrawn the Scharnhorst and the 
Gneisenau, as well as several cruisers, from 
Brest, in order to make use of them for other pur- 
poses. Regarding the objection raised as to who 
then in time of peace would display the German 
flag on the high seas, he had taken the position 
that only those who had actually engaged in com- 
bat could display the flag, that was to say the 
U-boats. For Sardinia, Corsica, and the Dode- 
‘anese the speediest means of transport of the kind 
which he had mentioned were necessary. In such 
a matter sentiment must be eliminated. Thus he 
had removed the guns from the battleships and 
had mounted them as coast artillery batteries on 
the Norwegian coast in the neighborhood of Nar- 
vik, Trondheim and Bergen. Regarding the ob- 
jection that one ought not to break up such noble 
ships, he could only reply that they were only 
noble if they could use their guns and that the 
ships must either fight or be converted to trans- 
ports. If they were not suitable for either they 
would have to be scrapped. 

Regarding the defense of the areas held by the 
Axis against hostile landing attempts, the Fiihrer 
was of the opinion that the enemy must always be 
attacked at the very seashore, as otherwise the 
counter-attack divisions would have no purpose. 
The coast-defense units must be ordered to defend 
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themselves until forced to surrender. The officegpeas 
must realize that if they retreated it meant the efThe 
forthem. Only if all the troops inside the defeng¢ ¢} 
system carried out their orders and held out to tl§assu 
end could the large-scale intentions of the attadhine 
be determined. If there was a general withdrawatect 
of the first lines of the defense, one would nev@ F 
learn which of the various landing attempts of ta ftte 
enemy were the true ones and which were only dé zer 
ceptions. It was only if the defense held out t§ yer 
the utmost that one could assume that at the pou [| 
where a break-through then occurred a large-scalé wh 
attack was being launched and could accordingly Int 
concentrate the counter-attack divisions against it) sar 
This system had been followed for instance, sf Joo 
Dieppe, where the attacks had been stopped righ} me 
on the beaches and actually by a single regiment her 
which had been assigned the duty of coastal de] 
fense on the sector. If their defense had not bee} fy 
so keen the 29 transports which were lying out af Jar 
sea would have been able to come into the harboy ter 
and to land their troops there, and the Englis} up 
would have been able to realize their actual in} be 
tention of creating a large beachhead. 60 
The landing places at which the landing of co 
troops was possible were generally known ani} he 
must be everywhere defended to the utmost. The wa 
same held good for the ports. In the West the te 
most energetic officers had been named comman} th 
dants of the port cities, since without harbors the} m 
large ships could not land troops anywhere an¢} T! 
any landing attempt without ports would be very} ou 
much dependent on the weather. The troops as- 
signed to the defense of the harbors had been given} ti 
the command to resist or die. N) 
Passing to the question of Sicily the Fiihrer de} 
clared that he was of two minds on this subject. Iff ce 
it were possible to insure the supply line, Sicily} G 
should be defended and at a certain point the de} a 
fense should be transformed into an attack. For 
this, however, it was necessary that the hinterland} ey 
also be made secure. If this were not the case, it} n 
would be better to withdraw from Sicily, although 
he was sure that this would cause a severe blow to 
morale. 
The best thing, of course, would be if the island} ti 
could be defended and, as he had already indicated} d 
the defense could be turned after a period into an} a 
attack, which, of course, would have to be carried 
out by other arms. The Americans could surely} g 
not hold out against the rocket projectors and} ¢ 
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heavy tanks which would then be employed. 
These weapons could only be employed, however, 
if the supply of munitions and fuel for them were 
assured. For this the protection of the supply 
lines was an absolute necessity, especially the pro- 
tection of the crossing to Messina. 

For defensive operations strong and well out- 
fitted infantry divisions were far better than Pan- 
zer divisions, which were good on the attack but 
were not suited for defense. 

It was here a question of making a basic decision 
whether one actually wanted to put up a defense. 
Inthat case it would be essential to draw the neces- 
sary conclusions with a completely fanatical out- 
look. If the struggle was not to be continued it 
meant that every man who was sent to Sicily from 
here on was pure loss. 

For the protection of the supply lines Reich 
Marshal Go6ring was prepared to concentrate a 
large number of flak batteries at Messina. Bat- 
teries of 10.5 and 12.8 centimeters could be brought 
up from other parts of Italy, where they could 
be replaced by arms brought from Germany. If 
60 or 80 or perhaps even 100 heavy flak batteries 
could be concentrated at the crossing to Messina 
he believed that it was not impossible that in that 
way the transit traffic could be completely pro- 
tected. Several of these batteries, as for example 
the 12.8, which could attain a range of 14 kilo- 
meters, could be transported only by railway. 
They could, however, be employed against targets 
out at sea as far as 20 kilometers. 

Then the Fiihrer came to the question of preven- 
tion of attacks from the sea in the area of the 
Straits of Messina, for which he could supply 21- 
centimeter long-barrelled batteries, and 24- 
centimeter batteries, and could even bring up the 
German 28-centimeter batteries which were now 
at Constanta. 

It was of decisive importance, however, that 
every soldier and every officer who abandoned a 
naval coast-defense battery as long as even one 
more shot could be fired, should be shot. There 
was presented here a problem in indoctrination, 
which, judging by experience, would require some 
time. Therefore, Germany would at first provide 
determined and experienced German gun crews 
along with any batteries which were supplied. 

For defense against attacks on South Italy a 
great many more units must be concentrated in 
the “boot” than were there at present. 
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Basically, it was important to know whether it 
was believed that the decisive battle would take 
place in Italy itself. Ifthat were the case it meant 
that every man who from now on was transported 
over to Sicily was pure loss. Panzer divisions 
which had been once lost could only be reconsti- 
tuted very slowly. For armored warfare was very 
much a matter of routine and experience and there- 
fore required a long period of training and prac- 
tice for the troops. However, if it was intended 
to hold Sicily, then the necessary conclusions, even 
the most extreme, must be drawn. In such a case 
Germany would send superior troops down there. 
Such a decision required great capacity in the way 
of leadership. What was now done in Sicily could 
not be recalled. Many German units must be dis- 
patched down there in order first to establish a de- 
fensive front and, following that, a front suitable 
for an attack. 

In this connection the Fiihrer spoke again of 
the airfield organization and declared, with refer- 
ence to his previous remarks, that approaches, fa- 
cilities for storing planes, and shelters must be pro- 
vided at all costs, and that, just as in Germany, 
the airfields must be immediately repaired and 
searched for fragments and slow-burning incen- 
diaries. Also the air raid warning system must 
be set up effectively. Under those circumstances 
the increasing arrivals of planes could be taken 
care of properly. At first there must be accom- 
plished through the aforementioned good ground- 
force organization what Germany was not able to 
accomplish by force of numbers. If the position 
in Sicily were held and attacks were concentrated 
on the English supply lines, it would come about 
as he had previously indicated that, as a result of 
the recently begun U-boat war, the English in a 
few months would find themselves in the greatest 
difficulties. The Sicilian expedition could result 
for them in a catastrophic defeat (a Stalingrad). 

He (the Fiihrer) had always been against put- 
ting off a good deed to the next day. So also he 
was not in favor of saying that Sicily would not 
be held, but that South Italy would. Then finally 
one would only be able to hold Central Italy, and 
next only North Italy. The farther forward the 
line of defense lay, the more effective it would be, 
and it would also have a favorable effect on the 
areas in the interior which were endangered by 
air raids. Thus he could conceive that some day 
the English would halt their air attacks on the in- 
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terior areas in Germany and concentrate them on 
the areas around Cape Gris Nez. 

As he had said, if it were determined to hold out, 
the hardest conclusions must be drawn, just as he 
had taken the most severe measures in Germany. 
Young people 15 years of age were being employed 
as assistants in the air force on the flak batteries. 
The fire-fighting forces in the areas threatened by 
air raids were composed of the old and very young 
people together. Women were being used to a far 
reaching extent to increase the labor supply. 
Since the peasant women were needed on the land 
and many women had already been employed in in- 
dustry, these measures affected principally women 
from the middle and upper classes of society. At 
the same time he had taken action on the front and 
had dismissed even experienced officers who had 
temporarily lost their nerve. Italy also was now 
confronted by the necessity of making a basic deci- 
sion, which involved drawing the sternest con- 
clusions and made it necessary to break down all 
resistance. 

Among the troops it was a question coming down 
to the individual man. The morale must be up- 
held by the officers. Just as a bad attitude in a 
district unit of the Party indicated that the dis- 
trict unit leader was poor, so bad morale among 
the troops must be blamed on the officers. The 
latter must maintain the proper morale among 
their men. 

If a nation lost faith, and looked to its future 
without confidence, the sternest measures must be 
taken even as they affected personalities. The 
people wanted to see something accomplished and 
their morale must be reestablished by energetic 
action. Stalin, by the sternest measures, had com- 
pletely restored the home front which had threat- 
ened to collapse. 

With regard to purely material requirements 
the Fiihrer declared that it was certain that a re- 
quest for 2,000 planes from Germany could not 
possibly be fulfilled in practice and therefore had 
little purpose. It was also not possible simply to 
transfer elements of the Luftwaffe from the East 
to Italy, since, because of the entirely different tac- 
tics, they would have to be given a training period 
of several months. Specialized units with most 
effective types of machines would be available in 
afew months. There were immediately available 
two special bomber groups which used a special 
type of bomb, on which they had been drilled for 
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two years. If anything happened to these unit 
they could not be replaced. 

The war would be won by tanks, anti-tank gun 
airplanes and flak. In the construction of tank 
Italy should not allow herself to be governed by 
considerations of prestige, but she should construe 
the models which Germany had proved after th: 
expenditure of a huge amount of money for ex. 
perimentation. For instance, work had been car. 
ried on on the “Panther” since 1941. For that 
reason Italy ought not to undertake new exper:-| 
ments. The same held good for anti-tank guns anil 
airplanes, in which, however, according to the! 
statements of the Luftwaffe, Italy had produced) 
some outstanding fighter types. Also in the case| 
of motors he asked that Italy should build the 
same types which Germany had developed with! 
great effort. 

In conclusion the Fiihrer came to the question 
of the Southeast. The occupation forces on Crete 
were on too small a scale, even if they had a cor- 
rect conception of the defensive tasks which were 
assigned to them. The preservation of order in 
the rearward areas was of extreme importance. 
If roads were blown up it made no difference for 
what reason it happened, whether from anti- or 
pro-Axis sympathies. The damage in any case 
was extremely great. For that reason there must 
be no others bearing arms in the Balkan area, 
except German and Italian soldiers. The Balkans 
must be combed over again and again until the 
last non-German or non-Italian bearer of arms 
was seized and made harmless. 

In connection with Greece the Fiihrer remarked 
that he would assemble all Greeks who were not 
usefully occupied into labor battalions and would 
put them to work on necessary fortification con- 
struction. He had no idea of carrying out these 
measures through the Greek Government and with 
the help of money payments, which would mean a 
great loss of time and a large factor of uncertainty. 
The time for toleration had definitely ended. The 
only bearers of arms must be, as he had said, the 
Italians, otherwise the English would land and 
they would have immediately at their disposal in 
Serbia, Montenegro, and perhaps also in Croatia, 
an army consisting of the Communists of those 
areas, whom they would only have to equip with 
modern weapons. It was a good thing that hard 
blows had been delivered against these bands re- 
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NATIONALIZATION IN GREAT BRITAIN—THE FIRST YEAR 





By Irwin M. Tobin 





A discussion of the legislative steps taken in Great Britain 
during the first year of the Labor Government to bring under 
public ownership segments of the British economy: the 
Bank of England; the fuel and power industries; inland- 
transport services; the iron and steel industry (in part); 
overseas telecommunications,; civil aviation; the develop- 
ment of atomic energy; and the purchase of cotton. 








|. The Program 

The public ownership of basic industries, as 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee pointed out at the 
June 1946 annual conference of the Labor Party, 
isthe “distinctive side” of the Labor program. The 
Labor Party’s electoral declaration of April 1945, 
entitled “Let Us Face the Future”, adopted in large 
measure the schemes of national economic planning 
projected in the Coalition White Paper of 1944. 
British Labor, however, went beyond the Coali- 
tion in standing before the electorate on a plat- 
form which called for the enlistment of certain 
basic industries in the “direct service of the nation” 
through public ownership and management. To 
quote the platform statement : 


“... Britain needs an industry organized to 
enable it to yield the best that human knowledge 
and skill can provide. ... Each industry must 
have applied to it the test of national service. . . . 
There are basic industries ripe and over-ripe for 
public ownership and management in the direct 
service of the nation. . . .” 


Accordingly, the Labor Party proposed, if 
elected, to place under public ownership, “on a 
basis of fair compensation”, the production of 
fuel and power (coal, gas, and electricity) ; inland- 
transport services (rail, road, air, and canal) ; 
and the iron and steel industry. The Party also 


proposed that the Bank of England should, 
through nationalization, be incorporated in the 
state planning machinery. 

Labor having been elected by an overwhelming 
majority, the order of priorities in carrying out 
this program was announced in the Speech from 
the Throne which opened the first session of the 
present Parliament on August 15, 1945. In this 
initial statement of Government policy the coal- 
mining industry and the Bank of England were 
selected for early nationalization as part of the 
general plan designed to secure British industry’s 
“maximum contribution to the national well- 
being . . . by suitable control or by an extension 
of public ownership”. However, Labor’s five-year 
program remained uncertain until November 19, 
1945, when Herbert Morrison, Lord President of 
the Council, made it plain that the Government 
intended to fulfil, with only one possible exception, 
the nationalization program formulated in “Let 
Us Face the Future”. The electricity and gas in- 
dustries, he declared in the House of Commons, 
would be nationalized as part of the scheme “for 
the coordination of the fuel and power industries” ; 
unification in the field of transport would similarly 


? Labor, 393 ; Conservative, 189; all others, 58. The popu- 
lar vote gave roughly 15,000,000 to the Labor and allied 
parties, and 10,000,000 to the Conservatives and their 
supporters. 
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require national ownership of railways, canals, and 
long-distance road haulage. While dock and har- 
bor enterprises with “certain ancillary activities” 
were to be included in the transport plan, ocean- 
going and coastwise shipping were specifically re- 
moved from its scope. Thus, of the enterprises 
scheduled for nationalization in the general elec- 
tion campaign, only the future of iron and steel 
remained in doubt; Mr. Morrison revealed that 
the Government would await completion of a Coa- 
lition-initiated report from the British Iron and 
Steel Federation before undertaking to decide the 
“future organization” of the industry. 

The presentation of the Federation’s report to 
the Cabinet in December 1945 was followed after 
many months of Cabinet discussion by a decision 
announced on April 17, 1946 that the position of 
the steel industry and its importance in the na- 
tional economy required a large measure of public 
ownership. With this announcement the Govern- 
ment gave notice that it intended, within its five- 
year term of office, to carry out to the full its 
electoral pledges. Meanwhile, however, the Gov- 
ernment had proposed four further measures of 
nationalization in the economic field : overseas tele- 
communications, civil aviation, the development of 
atomic energy, and the continuation of the bulk 
purchase of cotton by the Government. 


il. The Bank of England 


The Bank of England was the first enterprise 
to be nationalized under the Labor program. The 
bill “to bring the capital stock of the Bank of 
England into public ownership” and to provide 
for its direction by a Government-appointed Gov- 
ernor and Board was introduced on October 10, 
1945 and became law some four months later, on 
February 14, 1946. It provided for the transfer 
to the Government of the capital stock of the 
Bank, shareholders being guaranteed an annual 
income from Government securities equal to the 
average earned over the last 20 years. The only 
clause in the act which gives the Bank (and there- 
fore the Government) new powers is that which 
enables it, if so authorized by the Treasury, to re- 
quire joint-stock banks to comply with its policy 
recommendations and requests for information. 

According to Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, public ownership of the Bank means 
the effective occupation of “the key position for 
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economic .. . and financial planning”. However, 
the Government made it clear, in proposing na- 
tionalization, that the policies and personnel of the 
Bank would remain substantially unchanged. The 
act, in effect, legalizes a long tradition of coopera- 
tion between the Treasury and the Bank, and 
simply guarantees that, in the event of a difference 
of opinion between the two, the former will have 
the final word. 

That the position of the Bank in the nation’s 
economy will remain substantially unchanged was 
foreshadowed by the cooperation of Lord Catto, 
Governor of the Bank, and the reappointment by 
the Government of most of the incumbent members 
of the Bank’s Court of Directors, to which only 
three new members were added. Against a back- 
ground of intimate cooperation between the Bank 
and the Treasury, general agreement as to the fair- 
ness of the compensation terms, and universal 
praise for the caliber of the Government’s ap- 
pointees to the Court of Directors, the transition 
to public ownership was accomplished smoothly. 
Lord Catto, referring to the Bank’s new status, 
undoubtedly echoed the opinion of the vast ma- 
jority when he declared, in February, that the “Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street” had come through 
“her major operation in fine shape”. 


Hl. Coal 


The bill for the nationalization of the coal in- 
dustry—of far greater significance than the Bank 
of England measure—was introduced on December 
20, 1945, sent to the House of Lords on May 20, 
1946, and received the royal assent on July 12, 1946. 
It provides that all mines and ancillary establish- 
ments—coal itself having been nationalized in 
1938—will pass to the state, owners being com- 
pensated by Government securities in an amount 
based upon the earning capacity of each firm, 
after an estimate of the earning capacity of the 
industry as a whole has been determined by a three- 
man tribunal. The management of the entire in- 
dustry, according to the terms of the bill, is to rest 
in the hands of a National Coal Board of nine 
members, who are to be selected by virtue of their 
wide experience in industry, science, labor, oF 
finance. They are to serve full time and receive 
salaries comparable to those of industrial manag- 
ers, $34,000 a year for the chairman and $20,000 
for the remaining members. While the Board is 
to enjoy considerable freedom of action, it will be 
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subject to general directions issued by the Minister 
of Fuel and Power, who is in turn to be advised 
by two councils of consumers, industrial and do- 
mestic. A sum of $600,000,000 will be made avail- 
able by the Treasury during the next five years for 
the urgently required modernization of the mines. 
It is further provided that the books of the industry 
are to balance “on an average of good and bad 
years”. Emanuel Shinwell, Minister of Fuel and 
Power, admonished the delegates to the recent 
Labor Party Annual Conference that subsidization 
of nationalized industries from the Exchequer 
would be “the way to bankruptcy”. 

The urgency with which the Government re- 
gards the future of the nationalized coal industry 
is suggested by the composition of the National 
Coal Board, which is already informally at work. 
Lord Hyndley, its chairman, has been associated 
with the coal industry for 40 years, having served 
as director of the efficient Powell-Duffryn Coal 
Company, director-general of mines in the Minis- 
try of Fuel and Power, and chairman of the Lon- 
don Coal Committee. The Board’s two experts in 
labor relations are Sir Walter Citrine, formerly 
secretary of the Trades Union Congress and chair- 
man of the World Federation of Trade Unions, and 
Ebby Edwards, formerly secretary of the National 
Union of Miners. Sir Charles Reid, author of 
the Reid Report on the efficiency of the mining in- 
dustry, is regarded as one of the ablest and most 
progressive mine operators in the country. Pro- 
fessor Ellis is rated as one of the most capable 
scientists in Britain. These men and their col- 
leagues make up what the Economist describes as 
“atalented Board, representing great experience of 
colliery technique, labor organization, science, and 
commercial practice”. 

The Board will assume its task of reorganization 
and modernization against a grim background of 
declining coal production, which may result next 
winter in unemployment of over a million indus- 
trial workers. It will fall heir to an inefficiently 
organized and critically undermanned industry 
Which is, at the same time, the linchpin of the 
British economy. It is hardly surprising, there- 
fore, that Mr. Shinwell should refer to nationali- 
zation of the coal industry as an “audacious experi- 
ment” upon the success of which the entire future 
of the Labor program will depend. “If it should 
fail”, he warned the Labor Party conference, “we 
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cannot hope to promote further schemes of na- 
tionalization.” 


IV. Civil Aviation 

The bill to establish wholly state-owned civil- 
aviation services was placed before the House of 
Commons on April 5, 1946, passed its final stage 
in that House on July 11, and rested in the “com- 
mittee” of the House of Lords when the Parlia- 
mentary recess began early in August. Excepting 
only private, club, and charter flying, the Govern- 
ment plans to take over, with reasonable compen- 
sation, all existing civil-aviation assets and merge 
them into three public corporations covering the 
entire field of air transport: the existing British 
Overseas Airways Corporation (whose capital will 
be increased from $40,000,000 to $200,000,000) ; 
British European Airways (with a capital of $80,- 
000,000) covering Great Britain and the European 
Continent; and British South American Airways 
(with a capital of $40,000,000). The Minister of 
Civil Aviation, who will name the members of the 
three Boards, will also have the power to direct 
them to exercise their functions according to the 
Government’s conception of the public interest ; it 
is intended, however, to allow the corporations to 
function “on business lines”. An Air Transport 
Advisory Council will advise the Minister and act 
as a channel for public criticism and suggestions. 
Unlike the methods adopted to finance the nation- 
alized Bank of England and the coal industry, the 
three aviation corporations will issue their own 
stock, guaranteed by the Treasury in the amounts 
stated above. In addition, the corporations will be 
launched with a Government subsidy of $40,000,000 
between them for each of the next two years and 
$32,000,000 annually thereafter until 1956. 

Although many Conservatives criticized the 
Labor Government’s departure from the Coalition 
civil-aviation plan, which permitted private ship- 
ping and rail interests to share in the proposed 
public corporations, the principle of public re- 
sponsibility for the development of civil aviation is 
widely accepted in Great Britain. The Labor 
Party platform, furthermore, had specifically 
called for the public ownership of domestic air 
services as part of a coordinated and unified in- 
land-transport system. Government participation 
in the financing and direction of the BOAC pro- 
vided an additional precedent which the Govern- 
ment could cite in support of its bill. According 
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to Lord Winster, the Minister of Civil Aviation, 
Great Britain will welcome the opportunity, when- 
ever it should come, of merging the three British 
corporations into a single international owning 
and controlling body, the establishment of which is 
still regarded as the ultimate objective of British 
aviation policy. 
V. Telecommunications 

The plan to transfer to the Government the en- 
tire capital stock of Cable and Wireless, Ltd., the 
British overseas-communications monopoly, was 
introduced on April 24, 1946, passed the House of 
Commons without a record vote on July 11, and 
had reached the House of Lords “committee” stage 
by the recess. The Conservative decision not to 
oppose the measure was due largely to the fact that 
it conforms to the wishes of the British Dominions. 
Furthermore, the Conservative Party had partici- 
pated in formulating the plan in 1945. Unlike 
previous nationalization measures, this bill fails 
to specify the future organization of the industry, 
it being left to future determination whether the 
service will be run by a public board or the Post 
Office, which now handles all internal telegraph 
business. Nor does the bill indicate whether any 
change will be made in the complicated structure 
of subsidiary companies of Cable and Wireless. 
In effect, it simply provides the legislative basis for 
carrying into effect the unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the Commonwealth Telecommunications 
Conference, held in the summer of 1945, which had 
called for the public ownership of the overseas- 
telecommunications services of all the Common- 
wealth Governments and their coordination by a 
Commonwealth Telecommunications Board. 


VI. tron and Steel 

The long-awaited policy decision of the Govern- 
ment on the nationalization of the iron and steel 
industry was made on April 17, 1946. It was then 
announced that the Government had concluded 
that, in view of the basic importance of the in- 
dustry and its need for extensive reorganization 
and modernization, it should in large measure be 
transferred to public ownership. Pending the en- 
actment of appropriate legislation, which may not 
occur for another year or two, a new Control 
Board, replacing the present Iron and Steel Con- 
trol, will be responsible for the general supervision 
of the industry. 
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A more detailed explanation of this Government 
decision, which evoked considerable opposition 
from Conservative and industrial circles, was made 
in the course of a debate at the end of May. The 
Government’s policy, the Minister of Supply ar. 
gued, is justified in view of the monopolistic char. 
acter of the industry and its inability to finance 
without Government aid the $672,000,000 moderni- 
zation program which the Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion itself held to be necessary. Furthermore, it 
was contended, the Federation lacks power to carry 
out its own modernization plan, which in general 
meets with the approval of the Cabinet. The Gov- 
ernment intends to include in the public-ownership 
scheme such basic elements as iron ore, mining, 
coke ovens, pig-iron and steel-ingot production, 


primary and heavy rolling sections, and large | 


integrated steel companies. On the other hand the 
manufacture of iron castings, specialties, and 
motor cars, and the engineering and shipbuilding 
industries are to remain in private hands. 

Although the Conservative Opposition, the Fed- 
eration of British Industries, the Iron and Steel 
Federation, and the National Union of Manufae- 
turers have plainly indicated that they will fight 
the nationalization of the steel industry at every 
step, this statement of policy was supported by the 
customary Labor majority, and the Government 
has indicated its intention of proceeding with its 
plans to frame the necessary legislation. 


VII. Other Nationalization Measures 

One of the most controversial of the Govern: 
ment’s measures, which can only receive brief men- 
tion here, was its decision, in the face of the op- 
position of most of the cotton interests, to continue 
Government bulk purchase of cotton on a perma- 
nent basis. The perpetuation of the Government 
purchase of cotton, which was approved by the 
House of Commons on March 29, 1946, was sup- 
ported by Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the 
Board of Trade, on the grounds that it will enable 
the country to buy cotton “at least as economically 
as by private importation,” and is in the interest 
of the textile industry—contentions which were 
vehemently rejected by most sections of the in- 
dustry. 

The bill for the development of atomic energy, 
introduced early in May, can likewise be given only 
brief mention. The Atomic Energy Bill confers 
upon the Minister of Supply very wide powers and 
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contemplates an initial expenditure of about $120,- 
000.000 towards the development of atomic energy. 
Having had its first reading in the House of Com- 
mons in May, the bill was held up during its second 
reading pending the outcome of discussions be- 
tween the Government and scientists concerned 
with the development of atomic energy. 

Of the remaining nationalization schemes al- 
ready scheduled, a bill to nationalize the electrical 
industry is now being prepared by the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power; legislation for gas and trans- 


port will come along later. 


Vill. Conclusion 

By the end of Labor’s first year in office, the 
Labor Parliament had laid the legislative founda- 
tion for the nationalization of the Bank of Eng- 
land and the coal-mining industry. The bills for 
the nationalization of civil aviation and Cable and 
Wireless are already far advanced and may be 
expected to pass by the end of 1946; the atomic- 
energy legislation may take longer. The decision 
to continue the bulk purchase of cotton, although 
it received the approval of Parliament, required 
no specific legislative authority. There remain for 
introduction at the 1946-1947 or later sessions en- 
abling bills for the nationalization of inland trans- 
port, gas and electricity, and sections of the iron 
and steel industry. 

With these measures, the Government will have 
completed its basic five-year nationalization pro- 
gram. Its fulfilment will establish a new balance 
between state and private enterprise, in which the 
latter will continue to predominate. The public 
sector will include two of Britain’s chronically de- 
pressed basic industries, coal mining and steel, as 
well as the supply of cotton, which is a critical ele- 
ment in the third major “sick” industry, textiles. 
The gas and electricity enterprises, which are al- 
ready owned to a considerable degree by local au- 
thorities, would probably have been nationalized 
by any post-war Government, whatever its political 
complexion ; as evidence one may cite the recent re- 
port of the non-partisan Heyworth Committee, ap- 
pointed by a Conservative Minister in the Coalition 
Government, which recommended national owner- 
ship of the entire gas industry. Even under Con- 
servative governments, the Bank of England had 
become in effect an arm of the Treasury ; the Coali- 
tion Government had already gone far towards the 
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nationalization of civil aviation; the decision to 
nationalize Cable and Wireless, Ltd., was essen- 
tially non-partisan ; the need for some drastic inte- 
gration of inland transport is widely recognized ; 
and the public development of atomic energy is 
regarded by all as an unexceptionable measure. 

Of all the Government steps on the road to na- 
tionalization, the decisions on steel and the bulk 
purchase of cotton aroused the most intense oppo- 
sition from Conservative and industrial circles. 
In these two instances, critics of the Government 
protested that no clear case had been made to prove 
that nationalization would be more efficient than 
private enterprise supervised by the Government. 
Although Winston Churchill, leader of the Oppo- 
sition, had previously indicated his disapproval of 
the entire nationalization approach, these two par- 
ticular instalments provoked him recently to renew 
his charge that the Government is responsible for 
“the disturbance and enfeeblement of industry and 
enterprise through the launching of vague ill- 
thought-out schemes of nationalization. . . .” More 
representative, probably, of the attitude of British 
industry towards the nationalization program as 
a whole—although there may be disagreement on 
specific items—was the statement last December 
by Sir Clive Baillieu, president of the Federation 
of British Industries: industry, he held, must oper- 
ate within the framework of Government policies; 
the control of industry is no longer—solely and ex- 
clusively—a matter for the proprietors; and “Brit- 
ain’s future can only be assured if we reproduce 
in the days ahead the close and intimate under- 
standing which linked Government and industry 
together in the war.” 

The cooperative spirit shown by British industry 
has been in many respects complemented by the 
attitude of the leaders of the Labor Government. 
Face to face with the concrete problems of nation- 
alization, they appear to be deeply conscious of the 
responsibilities they are assuming and fully aware 
that nationalization itself is far from being a pana- 
cea for Britain’s industrial ills. As Herbert Morri- 
son put it, nationalization by itself merely provides 
an opportunity for the revitalization and reorgani- 
zation of industry. What is made of this oppor- 
tunity will go far to decide not only the fate of 
the “audacious experiment” of nationalization but 
the entire future of British political and economic 
development. 








Investigations on United Nations Property in Rumania 


REMARKS BY WILLARD THORP! 


[Released to the press September 25] 


The members of the Commission will doubtless 
remember that we had a prolonged discussion con- 
cerning United Nations property in Rumania sev- 
eral days ago. In the course of that discussion a 
number of speakers were disturbed because there 
was so little factual information available. The 
Delegate of the Soviet Union declared that he did 
not have sufficient data to make a satisfactory judg- 
ment onthe problem. Similarly, the Delegates of 
Yugoslavia, Byelorussia, and Ukraine all indicated 
their wish to have figures and precise facts as a 
basis for determining a just solution of the prob- 
lem. This is a point of view with which I have a 
good dealof sympathy. Weare accustomed in the 
United States to use facts and figures to guide our 
policy decisions whenever possible. That is why I 
have tried to assemble as much and as accurate data 
as possible bearing on the particular problem dealt 
with in paragraph 4 of article 24, namely the com- 
pensation to United Nations nationals for damage 
to their property in Rumania. We now present to 
the members of the Commission the results of our 
investigations. In the first place we endeavored 
to get some sort of estimate for the total damage 
caused to the property of United Nations nationals 
in Rumania. We do not have exact figures but 
thanks to the replies given by the Rumanian Dele- 
gate to my questions yesterday morning it is now 
possible for us to reach a fairly good approxima- 
tion of the total of the damages. Assuming that 
the figures given by the Rumanian Delegate 
are correct, we have a definite basis on which 
to approach the problem. The Rumanian Dele- 


7Made in Paris on Sept. 23 at the meeting of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Finland and the Balkans. Mr. 
Thorp is a member of the U. S. Delegation to the Paris 
Peace Conference. 
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THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENC: 


gate declared that the total value of United Nations} 
property in the petroleum industry is $150,000,000, 
He said in answer to an oral question that the total 
value of all property of the United Nations wa! 
somewhat more than $200,000,000. On this basis, 
we are justified in placing the value for the total 
of United Nations property at $250,000,000. Asa 
matter of fact this figure is somewhat more than 
that which we had estimated ourselves from other 
sources, but for our purposes here let us assume 
that it is correct. As to the damage we havea 
reply given by the Rumanian Delegation placing 
the damage in the petroleum industry at between 
$47,000,000 and $50,000,000. You will recall that 
in response to an oral question from me the Rv- 
manian Delegate states that the greatest damage} 
to property in Rumania was done to railroads 
(obviously no railroad property belongs to nation- 
als of United Nations) and the petroleum industry. 
In other cases the damage was at a substantially 
lower rate. Since the figures for the petroleum 
industry indicate the damage to be about one third 
of the total value it would seem to be reasonable to 
fix the corresponding rate for the remaining prop- 
erty at 20 percent. I am sure this is on the liberal 
side. At any rate, it would indicate that the dam- 
age for this remaining property was $20,000,000; 
we therefore arrive at a figure for total damages 
of $70,000,000: $50,000,000 for petroleum and 
$20,000,000 for all other types of property. 

The Rumanian Delegation also indicated that 
$10,000,000 of damages to foreign property in the 
petroleum industry have already been taken care 
of by the Rumanian Government through the me- 
dium of loans. However their reply also indicated 
that these loans were repayable in lei, and in view 
of the subsequent inflation they have been virtually 
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wiped out. Therefore, of the $70,000,000 of origi- 
nal damage $10,000,000 have already been. cared 
for by the Rumanian Government, and there re- 
mains a potential cost to the Rumanian Govern- 
ment of $60,000,000 under this paragraph in the 
treaty. This figure I must repeat is my own esti- 
mate based on the facts and statements which I 
have reported to you. It is obviously an approxi- 
mate figure, but I am sure that it cannot be sub- 
stantially above or below the actual fact. I re- 
peat, therefore, that by virtue of paragraph 4 of 
article 24 the Rumanian economy would have to 
meet a charge of approximately $60,000,000, but 
this figure alone does not provide the necessary 
basis for judging the total situation. We must 
also have some idea of the total burden which the 
Rumanian economy must carry at the present time. 
The Rumanian Delegation has alleged that its bur- 
dens are tremendous and that the compensation 
demanded by the United Nations nationals when 
added to that imposed from other sources is more 
than the Rumanian economy can bear. In order 
to meet the points made by the Yugoslav and 
Byelorussian Delegates, it would seem to us neces- 
sary to value as correctly as possible the total bur- 
den on Rumania so that we could see the burden 
of this particular paragraph in its true perspective. 

You may recall that I asked the Rumanian Dele- 
gation to give me their best estimate as to what 
the total burden growing out of the war on their 
economy might be, and you also may recall that 
the answer was that they had no such estimate. 
Incidentally, it seems to me quite extraordinary to 
insist that a weight is intolerable if one has no idea 
of what it is. For this reason, I think we can dis- 
regard any conclusions which the Rumanian Dele- 
gation may have made about this article since they 
clearly were not basing them on anything more 
than hypotheses. We have endeavored to make 
such an estimate based on the best evidence which 
we could obtain. I would certainly not pretend 
that we have exact figures, but at least we can give 
some idea of the general order of magnitude of 
the burden. Some figures have appeared in the 
public press; some figures have even been avail- 
able from official sources. I shall therefore give 
you the figures which seem to me to give the most 
accurate picture taking into account the various 
items in the total burden on Rumania. I shall not 
give you merely a total figure but figures for a 
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series of subheadings. While particular subhead- 
ings may be greater or less than actual fact as it is 
ultimately determined, these individual variations 
should tend to offset each other and the total figure 
should be more accurate than the figure for the 
individual parts. 

The main burdens on Rumania are established 
by certain clauses in the armistice agreement and 
the draft peace treaty. In the armistice agreement 
article 10 relates to the maintenance of occupation 
troops. On the basis of comments made by the 
Rumanian Delegation we can establish this figure 
in the general neighborhood of $325,000,000. Arti- 
cle 11 relates to reparations payments. We of 
course all know that the total reparations agree- 
ment for Rumania requires delivery of goods 
worth $300,000,000. However, the goods are to be 
valued in terms of 1938 dollars. In view of the 
rise in the world price level this means that the 
total amount of goods which will be delivered in 
connection with reparations will be substantially 
more than $300,000,000 of current dollars. If one 
considers the 70 odd million dollars which I under- 
stand have been paid up to now by Rumania, it 
would be a reasonable estimate that the cost to 
Rumania in current dollars would be in the neigh- 
borhood of $100,000,000. 

Passing now to article 12, that relating to resti- 
tution: The best figure which I can establish is 
that up to the present time approximately 
$175,000,000 have been spent under this heading 
by the Rumanian Government. Finally there is 
an item which is very difficult to value for requisi- 
tions and other direct takings of goods and services 
which of course do not enter into the fiscal records 
of the government. This we understand is in the 
neighborhood of $425,000,000. In addition there 
are several smaller items which can be valued at 
$25,000,000, so that I think that we can take as a 
total cost up to the present a total of $1,050,000,000. 

Incidentally, I perhaps might mention briefly 
that there is another article in the armistice which 
is entitled “The Restoration of Rights of United 
Nations Nationals”. As far as I can determine 
the total expenditure by the Rumanian Govern- 
ment which can be allocated to this purpose is less 
than $100,000. Up to now I have been discussing 
only the figures which relate to burdens on Ru- 
manian economy in the past. Now we must turn 
to the question of the future. Here obviously we 
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are in an area of speculation. We can easily un- 
derestimate, because the reparations arrangement 
permits of certain penalties. Of course we cannot 
tell what those penalties may amount to, but in 
order to be on the conservative side let us assume 
that what we all hope will be true, and the Ruman- 
ian Government will escape from increasing its 
already heavy burdens. I have already said that 
approximately $70,000,000 have been credited 
against the reparations obligation. This leaves 
$230,000,000 yet to be paid in the future. How- 
ever, again I must remind you that this 
$230,000,000 is that value of goods at 1938 prices 
but that the Rumanian Government will have to 
obtain commodities at current prices. Having in 
mind the increase in world prices since 1938, I 
should think that we would have to regard the fu- 
ture reparations burden as being in the neighbor- 
hood of $350,000,000. 

Now as to restitution, I understand that the re- 
maining obligation is for approximately $200,- 
000,000. In this case we have to make two cor- 
rections. Not only is there a price correction since 
April 1945 (the price base in the convention deal- 
ing with this matter), but also an allowance must 
be made for the cost of transportation and various 
other charges. It is difficult to know what these 
additional costs will be, and I have seen estimates 
which bring the total up nearly to $700,000,000. 
However, again I wish to be conservative and 
shall suggest that we include for our calculation 
a figure of $350,000,000 for completing the resti- 
tution program. 

The next item is the continued cost of occupa- 
tion. Presumably this will continue in substantial 
form until 90 days after the peace treaty is signed 
and possibly beyond that. In connection with the 
maintenance of lines of communication with Aus- 
tria—again to be on the low side I would include 
$100,000,000 for this item. 

Finally, there are various German and Italian 
assets which one might have expected could revert 
to Rumanian ownership but which are in the proc- 
ess of being transferred to other foreign owner- 
ship. In connection with relevant international 
agreements it may be that there are other items 
which should be included beyond these four, but 
they make a total of $950,000,000. When the past 
and future costs are added together we get the 
staggering sum of $2,000,000,000. 
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Again, I must say that I am sure that these 
figures are not exactly correct. The total may be 
somewhat smaller or it may be somewhat larger, 
but at any rate we do have a clear impression of 
the very substantial character of Rumania’s finan- 
cial obligations. 

The exactitude of this figure of $2,000,000,000 is 
not important. What is important is its contrast 
with the $60,000,000 which would be required for 
the full compensation for the nationals of all the 
United Nations. This $60,000,000 represents 3 
percent of the $2,000,000,000. It is not important 


as to whether the figure is 3 percent or 2 percent | 


or 4 percent. What is important is the tremendous 
difference between the two figures. 

I must confess that these estimates reinforce the 
surprise which I have felt at the attitude taken by 
the Rumanian Government. Their representatives 


have protested most vigorously against the heavy | 


burden of the $60,000,000. They have never even 
mentioned the items involved in the $2,000,000,000. 
Under such circumstances I find it very difficult to 
give any weight to the wailings of the Rumanian 
Government about the provisions for treatment of 
United Nations nationals. They remind me of an 
old saying: “One should not be concerned with a 
fly in the drinking water if there is a hippopotamus 
in it.” I believe that it is necessary to keep this 
total picture in mind if we want to appreciate the 
burden imposed on the Rumanian economy by the 
treaty. That burden is so great that the United 
States does not wish in any way to be responsible 
in however little measure for increasing the diff 
culties of Rumania which arise primarily from the 
various Clauses and articles in the treaty. Though 
it is not substantial as compared with the total 
picture, we propose to reduce our own requests for 
full compensation as presented in article 24, This 
will parallel the action which we have taken in the 
case of the Italian treaty. However, I must point 
out that any such reduction can only remedy in 4 
very slight way the serious situation with which 
the Rumanian economy is threatened by the 
totality of all of the clauses in the armistice and 
the peace treaty. Even if all the United Nations 
nationals eliminated their demands completely the 
reduction of $60,000,000 would make only the 
smallest dent in the $2,000,000,000 total. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


U. S. Proposal for Conference on Resource Conservation and Utilization! 


LETTER FROM U. S. REPRESENTATIVE ON ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL TO ACTING PRESIDENT? 


September ‘13, 1946. 
Dear Dr. STaAMPaR: 

The Government of the United States wishes 
to call attention to one of the fundamental prob- 
lems involved in improving the economic con- 
dition of the people of the world, namely, the 
conservation and effective utilization of natural 
resources. 

During the war, which drew heavily on the 
world’s resources, many new techniques of re- 
source conservation and utilization were de- 
veloped in the various countries. It is important 
to rapid world economic reconstruction and ad- 
vancement that the knowledge of these new 
techniques be shared widely among nations. 

To this end, I should like to propose that the 
Economic and Social Council call a United 
Nations Scientific Conference on Resource Con- 


servation and Utilization to meet in the last six 
months of 1947. I would appreciate your having 
this proposal placed on the agenda of the present 
session of the Council. There is enclosed, for cir- 
culation among Members of the Council, a draft 
resolution that I plan to put forward formally at 
the appropriate time and also President Truman’s 
letter to me on this subject, to which there is at- 
tached an informal memorandum suggesting 
possible topics for discussion at such a conference. 

You will note that President Truman has 
authorized me to inform you that this Govern- 
ment would be glad to have the conference held in 
the United States and to make available resource 
experts to aid in the preparatory work. 


Sincerely, 
Joun S. WINANT 


DRAFT RESOLUTION PROPOSING A UNITED NATIONS SCIENTIFIC 


CONFERENCE ON 


The Economic and Social Council, recognizing 
the drain of the war on the world’s natural re- 
sources, the importance of these resources to the 
reconstruction of devastated areas, and the need 
for continuous development and widespread ap- 
plication of the techniques of resource conserva- 
tion and. utilization : 


1. Decides to call a United Nations Scientific 
Conference on Resource Conservation and Utiliza- 
tion for the purpose of exchanging information 
on techniques in this field, their economic costs 
and benefits, and their interrelations; 

2. Establishes a Preparatory Committee for the 
Conference, consisting of the following countries: 
(List will be submitted later.) 

3. Requests the Preparatory Committee to pre- 
pare the Conference programme, to select experts 
to present the subject matter and organize the 


RESOURCE CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION 


Conference discussions, to choose the place and 
date of the Conference (preferably during the 
second half of 1947, and to co-operate with the 
Secretary-General in arranging for the Con- 
ference; 

4. Requests the Preparatory Committee to plan 
the Conference as a meeting devoted solely to the 
exchange of ideas and experience among engineers, 
resource technicians, economists, and other experts 
in the natural and social sciences; 

5. Requests the Preparatory Committee to con- 
sult with representatives of all agencies of the 
United Nations having important responsibilities 
in the subject matter fields of the Conference, and 
to consider suggestions which may be submitted to 
it by Members of the United Nations. 


75/139. Sept. 14, 1946. 


?Dr. Andrija Stampar. 
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LETTER FROM PRESIDENT TRUMAN TO U. S. REPRESENTATIVE 
ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Tue Wuite Hovss, 
Washington, September 4, 1946. 
My Dear Mr. WINANT: 

I wish to suggest that you, as the representative 
of the United States on the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, propose to that 
organization at its meeting in September that it 
sponsor an international scientific conference on 
the conservation and utilization of natural re- 
sources, and express my hope that it will be held 
in this country in the autumn of 1947. 

It is my belief that the need for such an exchange 
of thought and experience was never greater. 
Warfare has taken a heavy toll of many natural 
resources; the rebuilding of the nations and the 
industrialization of underdeveloped areas will re- 
quire an additional large depletion of them. 
Waste, destruction and uneconomic use of re- 
sources anywhere damage mankind’s common 
estate. The real or exaggerated fear of resource 
shortages and declining standards of living has 
in the past involved nations in warfare. Every 
member of the United Nations is deeply interested 
in preventing a recurrence of that fear and of those 
consequences. Conservation can become a major 
basis of peace. Modern science has itself become a 
major international resource which facilitates the 
use of other resources. Their adequate utilization 
can become a major basis of world prosperity. 

It is my hope that such a scientific conference 
would bring together all the new techniques of re- 
source conservation and utilization particularly 
for the benefit of underdeveloped areas, since the 
problems of these areas represents the hopes of 
millions of people for freedom from starvation 
and for opportunity in life. The conference could 
properly and usefully evaluate the outstanding 
developments in the resource field as aids to under- 
developed regions, to areas suffering from resource 
depletion, and also to areas subject to rapid post- 
war change in their patterns of resource use. I 
believe that the possible peaceful uses of atomic 
energy within the next few decades might well be 
examined in this connection. It is also my hope 
that such a scientific conference would examine the 
world’s expected resource needs. 


It is my belief that a conference composed of 
engineers, resource technicians, economists and 
other experts in the fields of physical and social 
science would offer the most desirable method of 
presenting and considering the definite problems 
now involved in the resource field. It is my 
thought that these experts would not necessarily 
represent the views of the governments of their 
nations, but would be selected to cover topics within 
their competence on the basis of their individual 
experience and studies. I am sure that such a 
scientific conference can be helpful to the basic 
organizations of the United Nations without im- 
pinging upon the valuable work which they are 
undertaking. Its success will, of course, depend 
upon the active cooperation of all the participating 
nations, and of the staff of already established or- 
ganizations of the United Nations, including par- 
ticularly the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
which should be considered in the development of 
Part I of the Program. 

I am attaching for your use and reference a 
preliminary and condensed program outline pre- 
pared by the resource agencies of this Government. 

It is my hope that the conference can be held 
no later than the autumn or winter of 1947 in this 
country. In the event of favorable action by the 
Council on this proposal, and if it so desires, I 
shall be glad to make available to it a skilled re- 
source staff to aid in the preparatory work. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM FOR THE RESOURCE 
CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION 
CONFERENCE 
OBJECTIVE 

There is great need for an international scien- 
tific conference on the conservation and utilization 
of natural resources. Many resources have been 
used up during the war. The rebuilding of na- 
tions and the industrialization of under-developed 
areas will continue to deplete them. The preven- 
tion of any waste and uneconomic use is desirable 
for all. Meanwhile, new techniques and even 
new resources have been discovered which can im- 
prove and hasten economic progress. The under- 
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standing of their significance and their possible 
application is of importance to all nations. 

The proposed conference is intended to bring 
together the best technical thinking and experience 
of the resource experts of all the nations which 
has accumulated in recent years in a form which 
will lead to the broadest general understanding of 
possibilities for economic progress. These spe- 
cialists will cover the development of the new 
technologies of conservation and of resource utili- 
zation, and estimate their costs and economic bene- 
fits, and their inter-relations. 

Since the conference is unique and will presum- 
ably not be repeated for many years, and since its 
objective is the interchange of information and 
judgment among experts in each field, no attempt 
will be made at the conference to secure expres- 
sions of any Governmental opinion or to affect 
any Governmental action. Assistance from out- 
standing experts in such organizations as the Food 
and Agriculture Organization will be asked on the 
basis of individual competence in the resource 
problems on the conference program. It is hoped 
that the individual Governments will make the 
ablest technicians in their countries available for 
the conference in their individual capacities. 

The scientific nature of the conference deter- 
mines the formulation of the problems covered by 
the program. These presented here for the con- 
sideration of the Economic and Social Council were 
developed by a working committee of representa- 
tives of four Departments of the Government of 
the United States of America, 

The first three parts of the programme are de- 
voted to the three principal categories of resources 
(renewable, non-renewable and energy), each of 
which is covered separately. The inter-relation- 
ship of the problems of conserving and developing 
each resource would be the subject of Part IV of 
the programme discussion of which would most 
logically be scheduled to follow that of the other 
parts. 

The programme briefly outlined here is, of 
course, subject to change within its technical lim- 
its. It is expected that a programme committee 
will be constituted which will proceed rapidly with 
an exact formulation of topics, and also select ex- 
perts from all parts of the world who will be able 
to co-ordinate the subject matter. The support 
and co-operation: of all of the United Nations will 
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be necessary for the full development of all the 
possibilities in the programme. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAMME, PART I 


The Problems of Renewable Resources 


This part of the programme should cover prob- 
lems of the renewable resources, including: 


The major new techniques of land and forest 
conservation, including soil and range use, land 
reclamation and drainage, protection of fish and 
wildlife. 

The new utilizations of renewable resource prod- 
ucts and the possibilities of substitution. 

The costs and benefits of new conservation tech- 
niques and utilization methods in different areas. 

Comparison of local administrative methods for 
all types of renewable resources, including soil con- 
servation districts, European chambers of agri- 
culture, Governmental, co-operative, and other 
forms of land and forest management. Compari- 
son of the obligations of owners for land and forest 
conservation. 

The effects of new conservation, extraction and 
utilization methods on the economies of already 
developed areas. 

The possibilities of developing and applying 
new methods of both conservation and. utilization 
to under-developed areas, including areas subject 
to rapid change in the pattern of resource use, 
and areas subject to rapid resource depletion. 

‘stimates of the future world demand and sup- 
ply position and its possible variation in regard 
to the products of basic renewable resources. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAMME, PART II 
The Problems of Non-Renewable Resources 


This part of the programme should cover the 
non-renewable resources, including : 


The possibilities and effects of new techniques 
of mineral and fuel extraction, metallurgical 
processing, hydrogenation, and fabrication of 
minerals, including costs and benefits. 

The possibilities and effects of new manufac- 
turing processes. 

The problems of depletion, and the possibilities 
of substitutions. 

The local administration of non-renewable re- 
sources in the ground and of their extraction. 

Future world needs for non-renewable resources, 
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considering economically useful reserves, varying 
levels of world needs, and substitution possibilities 
among the non-renewable resources. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAMME, PART III 


Problems of Energy Resources 


This part of the programme should cover the 
problems of energy resources, including: 


Major economic uses of atomic energy, by areas, 
based on varying assumptions of production cost. 

New developments and possibilities in steam- 
electric and hydro-electric power plant construc- 
tion, in long-distance transmission and in dam- 
construction. 

Comparative costs, efficiencies and benefits of 
steam-electric plant and hydro-electric plant 
operation. 

The effect of energy supplies at varying costs 
on under-developed areas, and on industrialized 
areas, 

Problems of energy use for large-scale pumping 
and river diversion. 

The competitive effects of alternative energy re- 
sources. 

The local, regional and national administration 
of energy resources, including private corpora- 
tions, central electricity administrations and rural 
electric co-operatives, 

Future world needs and possibilities for energy, 
based on varying assumptions of world economic 
development. 
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CONFERENCE PROGRAMME, PART IV 


Joint Problems of Resource Conservation and 
Utilization 


This part of the programme should cover the 
problems of conservation and utilization affecting 
‘several groups of resources, including: 


The joint application of the new development: 
in two or more resources fields to under-developed 
areas, to areas suffering from resource depletion, 
and to areas subject to rapid change in the 
patterns of resource use, and to other special area 
problems such as river basins. 

The joint effects on the economies of developed 
areas, of applying modern conservation and 
utilization methods in all resource fields. 

The possibilities of single-agency administra- 
tion of resource development (such as the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority). The administration 
and financial problems of multiple-agency and 
single-agency development of combined resources. 

The past and possible future effects of changes 
in patterns of resource use on the size and economic 
condition of the population. 

The combined estimate of future world needs 
and reserves of all types of resources, allowing 
for varying levels of demand and for probable 
substitution among all types of resources, as in 
particular substitution of non-renewable re- 
sources by plastics and use of synthetics instead of 
renewable resources. 


Washington, August 29, 1946 


Summary of Preliminary Report of Subcommission To Study 
the Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas 


The Subcommission established by the Economic 
and Social Council on June 21, 1946 to study the 
economic reconstruction of devastated areas met 
in London from July 29 to September 13, 1946. 

It consisted of the following twenty member 
countries: Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, India, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, the 
Philippine Republic, Poland, Ukrainian S. S. R., 
U.S. S. R., U. K., U. S. A., Yugoslavia. The 
representative of France was elected chairman and 
the representative of China vice-chairman. 

The consideration of its preliminary report is 
one of the main items on the agenda of the third 


session of the Economic and Social Council, now 
being held at Lake Success. 

The report is addressed to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations for transmission to the 
Economic and Social Council. In the words of the 
secretary of the subcommission, Raoul <Aglion, 
Director in the Department of Economic Affairs 
of the United Nations, who wrote the introductory 
letter to the Secretary-General, this preliminary 
report of nearly 450 pages contains “a detailed 
picture of the nature and scope of the economic re- 
construction problems of devastated countries of 
Europe and of the progress in these countries.” 

It points out certain problems which may arise 
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from the contemplated reconstruction problems. 

Finally, the report includes a proposal jointly 
presented by the delegates of Poland, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States for the establish- 
ment of an Economic Commission for Europe. 
This proposal is referred to the Economic and 
Social Council for immediate consideration. 

The Subcommission also recommends the estab- 
lishment of : 


1, A permanent international housing organi- 
zation. 

2. An agency to study and prepare plans for the 
coordinated development of European power re- 
sources, the construction of hydroelectric plants, 
and the establishment of an international grid. 

3. The endorsement of the UNRRA suggestion 
to establish or designate an agency or agencies to 
review the needs in 1947 for financing urgent 
imports and make recommendations for financial 
assistance required to meet foreign exchange dif- 
ficulties. 


The report covers not only western, eastern, and 
southern Europe, but also Africa, Asia, and 
the Far East. The letter of introduction is 
followed by a 15-page document containing the 
recommendations of the subcommission concern- 
ing Europe alone. These recommendations con- 
cerning Europe include sections on food, housing, 
man-power, coal, electric power, raw materials, 
machinery and equipment, transport, trade, finan- 
cial needs, and coordination of long-range develop- 
ment plans. 

The Subcommission recommends that, pending 
the creation of any agency or any other action by 
the Economic and Social Council pertaining to 
the rehabilitation and development of Europe, the 
Secretariat be instructed to make special and ade- 
quate arrangements for obtaining such relevant 
materials as have not been available in the prepa- 
ration of this report. 

A considerable proportion of the delegates to the 
Subeommission favor the proposal for the estab- 
lishment of an Economic Commission for Europe, 
but because the remaining delegates have as yet 
received no instructions from their Governments, 
the Subcommission refers the proposal originally 
presented by the Delegates of Poland, United 
Kingdom and United States to the Economic and 
Social Council for immediate consideration. 

Having regard to the importance of intra- 
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European cooperation in the economic field, for 
purposes of reconstruction and development, the 
Subcommission recommends as follows: 


1. An Economic Commission for Europe shall 
be established by the Economic and Social Council 
in accordance with article 68 of the Charter. 

2. In cooperation with the National Govern- 
ments and Specialized Agencies, the Commission 
shall be charged with the task of facilitating con- 
certed action for the economic reconstruction of 
Europe, and of initiating and participating in 
measures necessary for the expansion of European 
economic activity and for the development and 
integration of the European economy. 

During its initial stages, the Commission shall 
give prior consideration to the economic recon- 
struction of devastated countries, Members of the 
United Nations. 

3. The Commission may establish subsidiary 
agencies or Committees as may be necessary for 
facilitating these objectives. 

4. The Commission, in agreement with the Gov- 
ernments concerned: (a) shall collect, evaluate, 
disseminate and publish such economic, techno- 
logical and statistical information and data as it 
deems necessary and appropriate; (+) may 
undertake such investigations and studies of 
economic and technological problems and develop- 
ments in Europe and within any member country 
as it deems useful and appropriate. 

5. (a) The Economic and Social Council taking 
account of recommendations by the Commission 
and the Specialized Agencies concerned shall con- 
sider the measures necessary for utilizing the 
Commission as a coordinating body with respect 
to its activities and those of the Specialized 
Agencies. (b) Immediately upon its establish- 
ment, the Commission shall undertake the co- 
ordination and, in agreement with the member 
governments of EECE, ECO, and ECITO, the 
absorption or termination of the activity of these 
bodies while insuring that there is no interruption 
in the work performed by them. 

6. The Commission shall submit to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, for the Council’s con- 
currence, such of the Commission’s proposed 
activities as have important effects on the economy 
of the world as a whole, and shall submit a report 
of all the Commission’s activities and of those of 

(Continued on page 682) 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings ' 





In Session as of September 29, 1946 


Far Eastern Commission 
United Nations: 

Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Commission on Atomic Energy 

ECOSOC: Third Session with Commissions and Subcommissions 
Paris Conference 
Fifth Congress of the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain 
German External Property Negotiations with Portugal (Safehaven) 
PICAO: 

Interim Council Meeting 

U.K. Demonstrations of Radio Aids to Air Navigation 

Conference on North Atlantic Ocean Stations 


ILO: Twenty-ninth Session of International Labor Conference 


International Film Festival 


International Fund and Bank: Joint Meeting of the Boards of 
Governors 


Five Power Preliminary Telecommunications Meeting 


Scheduled for September—December 1946 
Caribbean Tourist Conference 


PICAO: 
Middle East Regional Air Navigation Meeting 
U.S. Demonstrations of Radio Aids to Air Navigation 


Meeting of the Meteorological Division of the Air Navigation 
Committee 

Special Radio Technical Division of the Air Navigation Committee 

Communications and Radio Aids to Navigation: Division of the 
Air Navigation Committee 

Search and Rescue: Division of the Air Navigation Committee 

Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control Practices: Division of the 
Air Navigation Committee 


International Tourist Organizations Conference 

Second Pan American Congress of Mining Engineering and Geology 
Second Pan American Congress of Physical Education 

Eighteenth International Congress for Housing and Town Planning 
Conference on Tin 


Preparatory Commission of the International Conference on Trade 
and Employment 


Permanent Committee of the International Health Office 


United Nations: 
General Assembly (Second Part of First Session) 


United Maritime Consultative Council: 
Second Meeting 





Washington 


Lake Success, N. Y. 
Lake Success, N. Y. 
Lake Success, N. Y. 
Lake Success, N. Y 


Paris 
Rio de Janeiro 
Lisbon 


Montreal 
London 
London 


Montreal 


Cannes 


Washington 


Moscow 


New York 


Cairo 

New York—Indianapo- 
lis 

Montreal 


Montreal 
Montreal 


Montreal 
Montyeal 


London 

Rio de Janeiro 
Mexico City 
Hastings, England 
London 


London 
Paris 
Flushing Meadows, 


Mm. %. 


Washington 


1 Prepared by the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 
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February 26 


March 25 
March 25 
June 14 
September 11 


July 29 
September 1-26 or 27 


September 3 


September 4 

September 9-30 

September 17 

September 
12 


September 20—October5 | 


September 27 


September 28 


September 30—October 9 


October 1-15 
October 7—26 


October 29 


October 30-November8 


November 19 


November 26 
December 3 


October 1-7 
October 1-15 
October 1-15 
October 7-12 
October 8-12 
October 15 


October 23 


October 23 


October 24-30 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





International Commission for Air Navigation: Twenty-ninth Session 


(CINA) 
UNESCO: ‘‘Month” Exhibition 
General Conference 


World Health Organization: Interim Commission 


International Technical Committee of Aerial Legal Experts (CITEJA) 


Inter-American Commission of Women 


ILO: 
Industrial Committee on Textiles 





| 

Dublin October 28-31 

Paris October 28—December 1 

Paris November (Exact date 
undetermined) 

Geneva November 4 

Cairo November 6 

Washington November 11-20 

Brussels November 14 

Brussels November 25 








Industrial Committee on Building, Engineering and Public Works 


Activities and Developments 





INTERIM REPARATIONS REMOVALS: 
SYNTHETIC OIL AND SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER INDUSTRIES! 


The action specified below should be taken with 
respect to facilities identified in the following 
categories of Japanese industry. Such action, un- 
der the Interim Reparations Removals Program, 
should be taken without prejudice to further 
removals that may be ordered under a_ final 
reparations program. 


1. Synthetie Oil Industry 


(Definition: Those plants and establishments 
both government and privately owned, engaged in 
the manufacture of petroleum products from coal, 
whether by high-pressure hydro-genation, the 
Fischer-Tropsch hydro-carbon synthesis, or low 
temperature carbonization). 

a. All facilities identified within this category 
should be made available for claim, subject to the 
following reservations : 


(1) Any plant designated as suitable for ac- 
tual or potential conversion to the manufacture 
of sulphate of ammonia for fertilizers should 
be retained in operation until the supply of fixed 
nitrogen from other sources becomes adequate. 


2. Synthetic Rubber Industry 


(Definition : Plants and establishments engaged 
in the production of synthetic rubber). 

a. All facilities which have been engaged in the 
production of synthetic rubber should be made 
available for claim. 


U. S. DELEGATION TO MIDDLE EAST 
REGIONAL AIR NAVIGATION MEETING? 

Acting Secretary Clayton announced on Sep- 
tember 25 that the President has approved the 
composition of the United States Delegation to 
the Middle East Regional Air Navigation Meet- 
ing of the Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization scheduled to convene in Cairo on 
October 1, 1946. 

This Conference is the fourth regional meeting 
scheduled in a series of conferences called by the 
Provisional International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation to determine international requirements for 
the safety of aerial flights and related matters, in- 
cluding aviation communications, air-traffic con- 
trol, search and rescue, airdromes and ground aids, 
and meteorology. The first of these conferences 
was held at Dublin in March and covered the North 
Atlantic area; the second in Paris in April covered 
the European and Mediterranean areas; and the 
third in Washington in August covered the Carib- 
bean air routes. 

In addition to regional problems to be discussed 
in Cairo, four members of the United States Dele- 
gation will cooperate in PICAO inspection of the 
Hassani Airfield in Athens at the request of the 
Greek Government, with the view to investigating 
the need for international assistance in its main- 
tenance and operation. These members left 
Washington on September 17 in order to complete 
the mission prior to the Cairo conference. Follow- 
ing the Cairo conference, five members of the Del- 
egation will proceed to Paris to attend a second 
session of the Air Traffic Control Committee for 
the European-Mediterranean area. 





1 Policy statement adopted by the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion on Sept. 12. 
? Released to the press Sept. 25. 
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The Egyptian Government, at the request of 
PICAO, has invited some 15 countries and four 
international organizations to send delegates to 
the Cairo meeting. 

The membership of the official United States 
Delegation is as follows: Delegate, Glen A. Gil- 
bert, Consultant to the Administrator, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. Alternate Delegates: 
Robert D. Hoyt, Coordinator of International 
Air Regulations, Safety Bureau, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, and Maj. Gen. Laurence S. Kuter, 
United States representative of the Interim Coun- 
cil of PICAO. Advisers: James F. Angier, Rep- 
resentative for Aerodromes, Air Routes and 
Ground Aids, Office of the Administrator, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration; T. L. Bartlett, 
Assistant to the President, Aeronautical Radio, 
Inc.; Clifford P. Burton, Representative of Air 
Traffic Control, Office of the Administrator, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration; James D. Durkee, 
Chief, International Aviation Section, Engineer- 
ing Division, Federal Communications Commis- 
sion; Norman R. Hagen, Meteorological Attaché 
to the London Embassy, London, England; L. 
Ross Hayes, Representative for Telecommunica- 
tions and Radio Aids to Air Navigation, Office of 
the Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration; Capt. A. S. Heyward, PICAO Coordina- 
tor, Navy Department; Arthur L. Lebel, Chief, 
Communications Section, Aviation Division, De- 
partment of State; Lt. Comdr. J. D. McCubbin, 
Search and Rescue Agency, United States Coast 
Guard; Ray F. Nicholson, Representative for 
Flight Operations, Office of the Administrator, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration; Donald W. 
Nyrop, PICAO Representative for Air Transport 
Association; Col. Lawrence M. Thomas, Air 
Transport Command, Army Air Forces. Secre- 
tary, Merle K. Wood, Executive Officer, Office of 
Near Eastern and African Affairs, Department of 
State. Administrative Assistant, Mary Bean, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. Stenographer, 
Ruth Skartvedt, Department of State. 


SECOND PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS OF 
MINING ENGINEERING AND GEOLOGY! 


Acting Secretary Clayton announced on Sep- 
tember 26 that the President has approved the 


* Released to the press Sept. 26. 
* Prepared by the Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State. 
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composition of the United States Delegation to the 


Second Pan American Congress of Mining Engi- 


neering and Geology which is scheduled to convene 
at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, October 1, 1946. 

The forthcoming Congress, called pursuant to a 
resolution adopted at the First Congress held at 


Santiago, Chile, in January, 1942, will study the} 


present status of the mineral resources and mineral] 
industry of the Americas. Included on the agenda 
of the Congress are discussions of technical and 
general problems affecting the development and 
production of the mineral wealth of the Americas, 
The Congress will conclude with field trips to the 
important mining areas of Brazil. 

The Chairman of the United States Delegation 
will be Mr. Paul C. Daniels, Counselor of Embassy 
of the American Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. The 
composition of the Delegation is as follows: 


Chairman: 
Paul C. Daniels, Counselor of Embassy, Amer- 
ican Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Delegates: 


Dr. R. R. Sayers, Director, Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Interior 
Dr. Edward Steidle, Pennsylvania State College 
Dr. William E. Wrather, Director, Geological 
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Survey, Department of Interior 


Technical Advisers: 

Clarence C. Brooks, Counselor of Embassy for 
Economic Affairs, American Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil 


Emerson I. Brown, Minerals Attaché, Rio de | 


Janeiro, Brazil 

Ivan G. Harmon, Petroleum Attaché, American 
Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

Roger Rhoades, Chief Geologist, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of Interior 


Special Assistant to the Chairman: 
Clarence A. Wendel, Division of International 
Resources, Department of State 


EIGHTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
FOR HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING? 


The President on September 20 approved the 
designation of those whose names appear on the 
following list as members of the United States 
Delegation to the Eighteenth International Con- 
gress for Housing and Town Planning, which is 
scheduled to convene at Hastings, England, on 
October 7, 1946: 
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Chairman 
Phillip Hannah, Assistant Secretary of Labor 


Vice Chairman 
Coleman Woodbury, former Assistant Adminis- 
trator, National Housing Agency 


| Delegates 


Fredrick J. Adams, Professor of City Planning, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Walter Blucher, Executive Director, American 
Society of Planning Officials 

John Ihlder, Director, National Capital Housing 
Authority 

John G. Stutz, Executive Director, Kansas 
League of Municipalities, Topeka, Kans. 

Herbert Wilkinson, Special Trade Policy Ad- 
viser, Department of Commerce 

Catherine Bauer Wurster, Housing Expert, Har- 
vard University 


Consultant 
Charles F. Palmer, former Coordinator of De- 
fense Housing 
Adviser 
Louis Johnson, Field Assistant, Department of 
Labor 








GLOBAL MARITIME ORGANIZATION TO 
BE DISCUSSED AT UMCC MEETING! 


In accordance with the unanimous desire of the 
member nations of the United Maritime Consulta- 
tive Council, as expressed at the Council’s meeting 
in Amsterdam last June, the Department of State 
announced on September 26 that it has requested 
its missions in the country of each UMCC member 
to extend an invitation to the second session of the 
UMCC in Washington, D. C., October 24-30, 
1946, 

The Department stated that the following topics 
have been proposed for the agenda, which will be 
finally determined by the UMCC itself: 


1. The consideration of the Working Commit- 
tee’s draft plan and report concerning a possible 
world-wide intergovernmental maritime organi- 
zation. 

2. Preparation of a reply to an inquiry from 
the United Nations regarding establishment of 
such an organization to deal with technical 
matters. 

3. A review of the working of the machinery 
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established pursuant to the recommendations of 
the former United Maritime Executive Board to 
insure the orderly transportation of certain car- 
goes after the termination of the United Maritime 
Authority. 

4. A review of the progress made in the restora- 
tion of normal processes of international shipping. 


The UMCC is an official but temporary organi- 
zation with advisory and consultative functions 
which succeeded the United Maritime Authority. 
To date Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Denmark, France, Greece, India, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Poland, South Africa, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United 
States have acceded to membership in the Council. 

The first session of UMCC was held at Amster- 
dam, June 18-25, 1946, when the Working Com- 
mittee was appointed to draft plans for the con- 
sideration of the Washington meeting. The 
committee met in London on July 18, 1946. Rep- 
resented on the committee were the following 
nations: Belgium, Canada, France, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 

The UMCC was the outgrowth of a meeting 
in London, February 4-11, 1946, of the United 
Maritime Executive Board, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the 18 governments which had ac- 
ceded to the “Agreement on Principles having ref- 
erence to the coordinated control of merchant 
shipping,” signed August 5, 1944. The 18 govern- 
ments represented were: Australia, Belgium, Bra- 
zil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, Greece, In- 
dia, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, 
South Africa, Sweden, United Kingdom, United 
States, and Yugoslavia. 

The Board adopted machinery for the discon- 
tinuance of United Maritime Authority controls 
March 2, 1946, and also unanimously recommended 
to the member governments that they should enter 
into a temporary agreement* (expiring October 
31, 1946), providing for: 

1. The meeting of ocean-transportation require- 
ments of UNRRA and of liberated areas in an 
orderly and efficient manner. The adjustment of 
ships’ space and cargoes is to be effected by a 
working committee in Washington and a subcom- 
mittee in Canada. There will also be a coordinat- 


1 Released to the press Sept. 26. 
*For text of agreement see BULLETIN of Mar. 24, 1946, 


p. 488. 
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ing and review committee in London to consider 
UNRRA’s requirements for loading and to keep 
the tonnage situation constantly under review, per- 
forming both functions in respect to loading areas 
other than the United States and Canada. 

2. A temporary consultative council for the pur- 
pose of studying any shipping problem (other than 
problems within the terms of reference of other 
established governmental conferences or associa- 
tions active in the field) which may arise during 
the period of transition from United Maritime 
Authority controls to free commercial shipping, 
such council to possess no executive powers. 


INVITATION TO THE WORLD TELECOM- 
MUNICATIONS CONFERENCE, 1947 


The Department of State has instructed the 
American Legation at Bern to present the follow- 
ing invitation to the Director of the Bureau of the 
International Telecommunication Union for a 
World Telecommunications Conference to be con- 
vened in the United States in the spring of 1947: 


“The Government of the United States has the 
honor to invite the governments members of the 
International Telecommunication Union to attend 
a plenipotentiary conference to revise the Madrid 
Telecommunication Convention, 1932. To date 
the governments of the following countries have 
indicated their agreement without reservation to 
the convening of this conference in the United 
States in accordance with language of article 18: 
Canada, China, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ethiopia, Finland, Haiti, Italy, Leba- 
non, New Zealand, Panama, Paraguay, Poland, 
Siam, Syria, Turkey, United States, Uruguay, 
Vatican City, Venezuela. Sections one and two of 
Article 18 read as follows: 


“*1. The provisions of the present Convention 
shall be subject to revision by conferences of pleni- 
potentiaries of the contracting Governments. 

“9. Revision of the Convention shall be under- 
taken when it has been so decided by a preceding 
conference of plenipotentiaries, or when at least 
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twenty contracting governments have so state} 
their desire to the government of the country it 
which the Bureau of the Union is located.’ 


“The Government of the United States has th 
honor to indicate that the conference will be heli 
in or near Washington, D.C. beginning April 1), 
1947.” 
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its subsidiary bodies to each session of the Eco! 
nomic and Social Council. . 

7. The Commission shall make recommenda. 
tions on any matter within its competence directly 
to its member and observer governments and to 
those international organizations with which 
relations have been established in accordance with 
paragraph 5 (a). 

8. The Economic Commission for Europe shal 
consist of all European members of the United 
Nations and the United States. 

9. The Commission shall invite any member of 
the United Nations not a member of the Com. 
mission, and representatives of the specialized 
agencies, to participate in its deliberations on any 
matter of particular concern to that non-member 
or agency. 

10. The Commission may admit European non-| 
member nations, and representatives of the Allied | 
Control Authorities of occupied territories, in | 
consultative capacity, when any matter of parti- 
cular concern to non-members, or those author: 
ities, is under discussion. 

11. The Commission shall adopt its own rules 


of procedure, including the method of selecting | 


its chairman, 
12. The administrative budget of the Economic 
Commission for Europe shall be financed from 
the funds of the United Nations. 
13. The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions shall designate members of his Secretariat 
to serve with the Commission continuously. 
14. The seat of the Commission shall be de- 
termined by the Economic and Social Council. 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Meeting of National Commission on Educational, Scientific 


and Cultural Cooperation 


REMARKS BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN ' 


[Released to the press by the White House September 25] 


Thank you, Mr. Benton. I have to keep this 
hand-shaking arm in good trim during election 
year—and to a bipartisan group it’s good exercise. 

It’s a pleasure to have you here. I think this 
organization can, if it will, contribute as much as 
any other organization—in connection with the 
United Nations—to the peace of the world. 

It is understanding that gives us an ability to 
have peace. When we understand the other fel- 
low’s viewpoint, and he understands ours, then we 
can sit down and if there are differences work them 
out. 

If there is no understanding, there can be no 
peace; and if there is no education, there can be 
no peace. If we can exchange educators with all 
the countries in the world, and send ours to those 
countries to show our viewpoint, it won’t be long 
until we have the world situation as we have it in 
the 48 States—we don’t have any difficulties, or any 





ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE CoMMIS- 
sion : I welcome you to membership. 

I am sorry that Secretary Byrnes is not here 
personally to extend you his welcome. But he 
is needed where he is. The papers tell us that he 
has some other problems on his hands. From 
Paris he sends me the following message for you: 

“T am happy to send this greeting to the United 
States National Commission on Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation, on the occa- 
sion of its first meeting, which I hope may prove 
historic. 

“The President and the Congress of the United 
States have pledged the support of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. The National Commission has been created 
to join in fulfilling that pledge. 

“The National Commission, by its broadly rep- 
resentative character, gives promise that the peo- 


insoluble difficulties, between the 48 States that 
can’t be settled on a peaceful basis. The reason for 
that is that we understand each other. 

I am extremely interested in this organization. 
I think it can make the greatest contribution in the 
history of the world to the welfare of the world 
as a whole, if it really goes at it in the spirit that 
is intended. 

From what Mr. Benton has told me about the 
people you have elected to your official positions, I 
believe that you are on the road to do the job. 
That’s all I ask of you. 

There are two things in the world I want above 
everything else—peace in the world and unity at 
home. That’s what I have been fighting for since 
I have been here. That’s what President Roosevelt 
was fighting for while he was here. 

You can make that contribution on a world basis. 
I want you to do it. 

Thank you very much. 


SECRETARY BENTON? 


ple of our country will work with and through 
UNESCO to build ‘the defenses of peace’ in the 
minds of men. 

“UNESCO is an integral part of the inter- 
national cooperative system of the United Nations. 

“The road to international cooperation is a hard 
one at best. Suspicion and mistrust make the 
going the more difficult. If UNESCO can help 
to clear away these barriers, the peoples of the 
world will push ahead more surely and more 
rapidly. 

“T welcome the assistance which the National 
Commission will give to the State Department, by 
its advice and action, in assuring that UNESCO 
achieves its high and difficult aims.” 

* Made before the members of the National Commission 
on the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, at the White House, Sept. 25, 1946. 

* Delivered before the Commission in Washington on 

Sept. 23 and released to the press on the same date. 
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Mr. Chairman, only a few weeks hence, in 
November, the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) will 
inherit the seats of the meek and the mighty in 
Paris. This will be the first meeting of the Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO. In London last 
fall the main lines of organization were fixed by 
the conference which agreed upon UNESCO’s 
constitution. At the Paris meeting in November, 
organization will be completed and UNESCO 
must decide upon the opening gambit of its 
program. 

What will be the position of the United States 
Delegation at this crucial conference in Paris 
which is the embryo that will determine the nature 
of the child? How will UNESCO project its poli- 
cies within the United States? You have been 
appointed to help provide an answer to these two 
questions. You are expected to advise the Ameri- 
can Delegation to the UNESCO General Assembly 
as to the policies it should advocate. You are ex- 
pected to help carry out the UNESCO program 
within the United States. 

If we who profess a belief in education really 
believe the words which we so often use, namely, 
that understanding among peoples is necessary to 
the maintenance of peace, then we who are respon- 
sible for this National Commission face a chal- 
lenge that is terrifying. But we must not admit 
that the challenge is beyond our grasp. You, the 
members, must build that understanding among 
peoples. You must build it brick by brick. And 
you must provide the mortar that holds the bricks 
together. Only you and men like you can do this 
job, here in the United States as in other countries. 

We are at the beginning of a long process of 
breaking down the walls of national sovereignty 
and of persuading the peoples of this world to 
study each other and to cooperate with each other. 
In this process UNESCO can be—and indeed must 
be—the pioneer. And in the work of UNESCO 
the United States is in a position to play a leading 
role. You, the members of this National Commis- 
sion, can be responsible in a large measure, if you 
so choose, for the way in which that role is played. 

I am thus privileged humbly to welcome you 
here today. You are indeed a hand-picked group. 
You are even well screened. And as members of 
the National Commission you are going to be fur- 
ther screened here. You will be screened for your 
ability and willingness to work hard at this job. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


Many of you here this morning have already 
given us in the State Department a splendid ex. 
ample of what we shall expect from the members 
of the National Commission. From Archibald 
MacLeish, from our chairman of this morning, 
Mr. Cherrington, and from many others the De- 
partment has received guidance and leadership 
both in the creation of UNESCO and of the Na- 


tional Commission. These men believe in this 


work. They have put in long hours proving their 
belief. We are deeply indebted to them. 


This meeting is only your commencement. You 
are about to leave the ivy-covered towers which 
have sheltered you. You will serve for several 
years as members of this National Commission. 
Your actions will be closely followed and often 
severely criticized. Many demands will be made 
upon your time and energy. I dedicate you here 
to hard work. I dedicate you here to the aggres- 
sive pursuit of international understanding upon 
which peace must be based. 

If you have read the material I have sent you, 
I need not review the background underlying 
this National Commission. ‘The constitution of 
UNESCO invited all national governments to as- 
sociate the appropriate private organizations with 
the work of UNESCO. These organizations in- 
clude the media of mass communications for rea- 
sons which I hope are obvious to most of you, or 
at least will become more obvious as you devote 
yourselves to the objectives set forth in UNESCO's 
constitution. 

The Congress of the United States created this 
National Commission in its bill authorizing the 
United States to join UNESCO. Congress as- 
signed to the Department of State the respon- 
sibility for bringing you into being. The 
Department was authorized to select 50 national 
voluntary associations interested in the aims of 
UNESCO, and to invite each of these organiza- 
tions to name one representative on the National 
Commission. The Commission itself was au- 
thorized to select 10 additional organizations. 
Further, the Department of State was authorized 
to select “forty outstanding persons” as members 
of the National Commission, this number to in- 
clude 10 officials of the national government, 15 
representatives of state and local governments, 
and the remaining 15 to be chosen at large. 
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The Secretary of State delegated the responsi- 
bility in these matters tome. He assigned me no 
easy task. 

Not only did Congress authorize the State De- 
partment to organize the National Commission 
but it gave the Department continuing responsi- 
bility for and to the National Commission. ‘The 


Department is authorized to provide the secre- 
‘tariat for the Commission. 


The Department is 
ordered by law to listen to what you say. 

I am happy to tell you at this time that Mr. 
Charles Thomson will serve as Acting Executive 
Secretary of the National Commission. He will 
be assisted by Mr. Stephen Dorsey. ‘They are 
men with big ears; they are good listeners, as I 
shall try to be. 

And now for some of the opportunities as I see 
them, and some of the dangers and pitfalls which 
lie before you. It’s a wise child, I’m told, that 
knows its own father. The Department of State 
has fathered this National Commission. As in- 
dividuals you all seem to me—as I look at you 
from this platform, and from what I’ve read about 
you in Who’s Who in America—to be people of 
respectable age and experience. But collectively 
as a National Commission you are a very young 
person. Perhaps I might borrow some of the 
authority of the more aged Department of State 
and offer a few fatherly words of counsel to you 
as a young man starting out on life. Though I 
myself am only 13 months old in the State De- 
partment, I too have learned and you look very 
young to me. 

As a young man, your opportunity is unlimited. 
You are not only an unprecedented body but a 
body without precedent. Here you are, a national 
conference, but meeting in the international-con- 
ference room of the Department of State. You 
are made up in considerable part of representatives 
of national voluntary organizations, and yet you 
are created by the will of Congress and appointed 
by the Department of State. You give for the first 
time in our history a collective brain to the whole 
nervous system of American culture, science, edu- 
cation, and means of communication. Every- 
thing that you may now do will establish a prece- 
dent. You will have the opportunity to insure 
that this Commission makes a distinctive place for 
itself in American life and in world culture. This 
is an unprecedented opportunity. 
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You have received copies of the proposed pro- 
gram for UNESCO, prepared by the secretariat 
of the Preparatory Commission which has been 
meeting in London. These proposals will be con- 
sidered by the General Conference of UNESCO 
in Paris in November. Already, by mail, you 
have advised the State Department on the compo- 
sition of the American Delegation which is to be 
appointed by the President; and you must decide 
here, in the next four days, what advice you will 
give this Delegation. Thus you can be an im- 
portant voice in determining the world program 
of UNESCO. 

Further, you are the potential instrument 
through which UNESCO acts in this country to 
win support for its program and to carry it for- 
ward. You are in touch with our schools and col- 
leges, and with organized private groups through- 
out this country; it will be your task and your 
opportunity to bring these organizations, and the 
tens of millions of individual human beings which 
comprise them, into active participation in the 
work of UNESCO. This is one of the greatest 
opportunities and the greatest challenges that 
educators and intellectual leaders of this or any 
other country could be offered. 

Perhaps it is more important for me today to 
stress the dangers which confront you. Dangers 
tend to be hidden. They are unpleasant to talk 
about, even between father and child. We do not 
like to pull the dangers from their dark corners. 
We prefer to talk about opportunities, and these 
latter are apparent even to a casual reader of 
UNESCO's constitution. 

First—I shall speak as frankly as I can—you 
may be nothing more than a debating society. 
True, you may issue some noble pronouncements 
and engage in some stimulating discussions—and 
indeed you should do so—but then, each year after 
your annual oratory, you may quietly hibernate. 
Will you come out with hard-headed proposals, 
urge them on this government, push them with 
UNESCO, publicize them in this country, press 
them on the national organizations? This is a 
year-around job. Will you build fires that no 
amount of inertia and apathy can put out ? 

Secondly, the constitution of UNESCO dedi- 
cates its members to this goal: that peoples shall 
speak to peoples across national boundaries. This 
is the first and the primary plank in the constitu- 
tion. Yet this plank is not immediately obvious 
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to all people in the phrase “educational, scientific 
and cultural.” This first and primary plank is 
the concept that makes UNESCO unique in world 
history. To many intellectual leaders this is a 
strange new concept in international relations. 
In carrying out this new concept, peoples must 
speak to peoples with the new instruments of the 
age in which they live. These instruments are 
chiefly the press, radio, and the motion picture. 

Where are the leaders to be found who will 
exploit these instruments to the fullest, so that 
peoples may hear peoples and see peoples and 
understand peoples the fastest and the clearest 
way? 

It is easy for such a group as this to look down 
on radio and the films. The very fact that they 
have “popular” appeal damns them in some eyes. 
To many educators, they still seem suitable only 
for serving up light entertainment. Further, they 
have a commercial taint. 

I know all about that. 

But I also know that people—hundreds of mil- 
lions of them—listen to radio and see the films— 
hundreds of millions who do not read books, who 
never went to college. If UNESCO fails to reach 
these millions through the media that they use, 
how will they be reached? Above all, how will 
they be reached quickly ? 

Our great universities have been laggard in rec- 
ognizing broadcasting and the films as instru- 
ments of education. To the older and most 
honored professors, in the older and most honored 
disciplines, the radio has not seemed respectable. 
In the University of Chicago it was 10 years be- 
fore many of the most distinguished professors 
would appear on the “University of Chicago 
Round Table” broadcasts. 

There is great danger, then, that educators and 
intellectuals will not welcome or understand or 
encourage the use of the instruments of today to 
communicate with peoples. These educators and 
intellectuals are the groups most likely to control 
UNESCO policies. If these groups in control do 
not use the mass media on a vast scale, they will 
not live up to UNESCO’s constitution. This 
danger is greater in the viewpoint of other coun- 
tries than in our own. Thus this Commission 


must take world leadership in this area. 

How well you succeed in this leadership de- 
pends in part on whether you can avoid the third 
pitfall—let us call it the danger of log-rolling by 
More than half of you have been 


vested interests. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETI\ 


nominated by a private organization. All of you 
have some special area of competence close to you 
heart. Thus your vision may be limited by 
loyalty to your own organization or to your special 
field. In fact, it is sure to be. 

The round tables or sections that have been 
scheduled for your meetings here illustrate this 
point. Similarly, the organizational structure 
that has been proposed for UNESCO itself, with 
similar sections—natural science, education, fine 
arts, mass media, and the rest—may have an un- 
fortunate divisive effect. In fact, they are sure 
to prove divisive. The idea now seems to be that 
these various sections will put their parts to- 
gether to make a program. 

My point is that UNESCO can’t do everything, 
or a little bit of everything. Its leaders should 
work out a list of priorities, and instead of allo- 
cating a small part of the UNESCO budget to 
each of an infinite variety of activities they should 
concentrate UNESCO funds and energies in the 
fields where UNESCO has the greatest chance of 
making its greatest impact—and soon. Log-roll- 
ing between vested interests is not conducive to 
this objective. The university administrators 
who are in this room will, I am sure, agree with 
me. 

UNESCO has not been set up only to give us 
more specialized knowledge. Its job is to put 
knowledge to work all over the world, in the in- 
terests of the masses of the people of the world 
and in the cause of human welfare and peace. 

Thus you should not create committees exclu- 
sively of experts. Let us encourage the educators 
to face up to the opportunities in broadcasting. 
Let us encourage the broadcasters to face up to 
their obligations in the field of adult education. 
Cross-fertilization is the intellectual need of the 
hour. 

Further, those of you who have been nominated 
by national organizations should bear in mind 
that you have been appointed as individuals to be 
members of this National Commission. There are 
hundreds of other organizations, though perhaps 
not so luminous, which are just as much concerned 
with UNESCO as your own; and you as individ- 
uals must represent them all. You have a respon- 
sibility to all the people and not merely to your 
organization. I hope this sense of general respon- 
sibility will be kept at a high pitch. 

The peoples of the world long for peace. They 
wish to break down the bars that separate them 
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and to strengthen the ties that bind them together 
as human beings. They wish to break down 
specialization, fragmentation, departmentaliza- 
tion—the vested interest of the group or of the 
country operating against the interests of the 
many and the world. Your danger is that you as 
individuals will fail to recognize this in your activ- 
ities as members of this body. 

The quest of the peoples of the world is urgent. 
This Commission cannot sit back and wait for the 
kind of unity that may come after the irrational 
misuse of science has reduced the world to a uni- 
form desolation. 

The world cannot find unity by seeking agree- 
ment merely in the political and economic spheres. 
The constitution of UNESCO clearly recognizes 
this. In conclusion, I shall remind you of a line 
from its preamble: “A peace based exclusively 
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upon the political and economic arrangements of 
governments would not be a peace which could 
secure the unanimous, lasting and sincere support 
of the peoples of the world, and that the peace 
must therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, upon 
the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind.” 

UNESCO has been formed to prosecute this 
search for intellectual and moral solidarity in the 
minds of men. 

It is the mandate of this National Commission 
on International Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation to inspire and to assist all people 
in this country to construct in their own minds, 
and in the minds of their neighbors, this intellect- 
ual and moral solidarity. Only in this way can 
this Commission help to build the true defenses 
of peace. 


Operation of U.S. Information Service in Yugoslavia 
STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY CLAYTON! 


I would like to make a statement to you re- 
garding the reports which have appeared in the 
press to the effect that the United States Informa- 
tion Service in Yugoslavia has by direction of the 
Yugoslav Government been closed or discon- 
tinued. 

The Department of State has received word 
that the operation of this service in Belgrade was 
suspended yesterday at the request of the Yugo- 
slav Government. In communications to the 
American Embassy calling for this action, the 
Yugoslav Government has asserted that the 
service was engaged in “anti- Yugoslav activities.” 

The activities of U.S.I.S., as it has been called, 
have been the following: the maintenance of a 
public reading-room containing American books, 
magazines, and newspapers; distribution of a 
daily information bulletin containing texts of 
oficial United States statements, speeches, and 
documents, including diplomatic notes exchanged 
hetween the United States and other governments, 
and representative editorial comment from the 
American press and radio; the holding of lectures 
on American life by American officials; the pres- 
entation of recorded music, documentary films, 
and photographic displays; and establishing con- 
tacts between Yugoslav universities and medical, 





*Made at press and radio news conference on Sept. 27 
and released to the press on the same date. 


scientific, literary, and musical organizations and 
comparable organizations in the United States. 
These activities are not different from those con- 
ducted by the United States Information Service 
throughout the world. The information im- 
parted is only that which is readily available to 
every American citizen and to every free people. 

While the United States Government recognizes 
that the Yugoslav Government has the right in 
the exercise of its sovereignty to require the 
closing of this service, nevertheless we find it 
very difficult to believe that Yugoslavia really 
means to deny to its people the basic freedom for 
which the American people with their Allies 
undertook the war against Fascism. 

Indeed, it seems to us that that is the real issue 
involved. It is not the narrow issue of a reading- 
room in Belgrade. It is the fundamental and 
basic democratic issue of whether the people of 
one country are to be denied access to the opinions 
of and information about other peoples. 

It seems to us that without that access to such 
information there is perhaps little hope of under- 
standing between nations, and without such 
understanding it is needless to say that the patient 
efforts of statesmen to try to find ways and means 
of maintaining for all time to come the peace 
of the world may be greatly hampered. 
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Economic Situation in Hungary 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLE 


U.S. ASSISTANCE TOWARD REHABILITATION OF HUNGARY 


[Released to the press September 24] 

On March 2, 1946 the Government of the United 
States in a note to the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics asked for tripartite 
consideration of the economic situation in Hun- 
gary in accordance with the obligation undertaken 
by the heads of the Governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics at the Crimea Confer- 
ence. In a reply of April 21, A. Y. Vyshinsky 
rejected this proposal. The United States made 
a further approach in a note of July 22. V. G. 
Dekanozov, Soviet Deputy Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, in a note of July 271 again rejected the 
proposal of the United States for tripartite con- 
sideration of the economic situation in Hungary, 
but no reference was made to the obligation of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics under the 
Crimea Declaration. 

Notwithstanding the failure of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to agree to tripartite 
cooperation in assisting Hungary, the United 
States has undertaken, within limits imposed upon 
it by the lack of such cooperation, to render such 
assistance as might be effective toward the rehabili- 
tation of Hungary. The Government of the 


United States has already voluntarily returned 
Hungary gold valued at approximately $32,000, 
000. The Government of the United States hy 
also granted Hungary a long-term credit amount 
ing to $15,000,000 for the purchase of surply 
property. In addition, the United States com 
manders in Germany and Austria have bea 
instructed to restitute identifiable displaced prop. 
erty removed under duress from Hungary.? De 
spite the United States’ endeavors to expedite 
action in this matter, return of such property t 
Hungary from Germany has been delayed by fail 
ure to obtain quadripartite approval of the restitu. 
tion program in the Allied Control Council, Berlin, 
and the Soviet Government is one of the gover: 
ments whose approval of this measure intended 
to help Hungarian economy has not been readily 
forthcoming. This concrete affirmative aid by the 
United States is designed to assist Hungarian r. 
habilitation directly ; on the other hand Soviet aid 
mentioned in the Soviet Government’s note of July 
27 consists principally of partial postponement o/ 
economic drains on the Hungarian economy in the 


form of reparations. Meanwhile it is understoolf 
that requisitions and removals by the Soviet Arm 


are, In practice, continuing. 


FURTHER URGING OF TRIPARTITE COOPERATION 
ON HUNGARIAN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


In view of this obviously unsatisfactory state of 
affairs and in order to fulfil the obligations which 
it shares with the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the United Kingdom under the Crimea 
Declaration, the United States has instructed its 
representative in Moscow to communicate a fur- 
ther note to the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics regarding tripartite coopera- 
tion in assisting Hungary to solve its pressing eco- 
nomic problems. The text of the note follows: 


Moscow, September 21, 1946. 


His Excellency Victor Grorce DEKANOzOVv, 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Moscow. 


EXCELLENCY : 
I have the honor under instructions from my 
Government to communicate to you the following: 


The Soviet Government in its note of July %, 
1946 regarding the economic situation in Hungary 
has disputed the facts contained in the note of July 
22, 1946, which was sent on instructions of my 
Government. I have been instructed by my Gov- 
ernment to state that it cannot accept the state 
ments set forth in the Soviet Government’s nott 
of July 27, 1946, as a refutation of the facts con 
tained in the United States’ note of July 22, 1946, 
which were based on careful study. I have als 
been instructed to say that my Government not 
only reaffirms those facts as presenting an acct: 
rate account of the economic situation in Hungary 
but that they have been confirmed, to the satisfa¢ 
tion of my Government by information obtained 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 11, 1946, p. 263. 


* BULLETIN of June 30, 1946, p. 1120. 
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subsequent to the delivery of the United States’ 
note of July 22, 1946. 

My Government has regretfully concluded that 
it will be impossible to obtain agreement between 
our two Governments as to the exact situation now 
existing in Hungary and as to the causes of that 
situation, and accordingly my Government con- 
siders that no useful purpose will be served by 
further assertions and denials. 

On the other hand, there can be no question of 
the fact that assistance is required by Hungary if 
that country is to solve its pressing economic prob- 
lems and contribute to the general economic recov- 
ery of Europe. As pointed out in the United 
States’ note of July 22, 1946, the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment had requested the assistance of the Allied 
Powers in solving the serious financial and eco- 
nomic difficulties facing that country during its 
period of rehabilitation. 

In short, the need of Hungary for assistance to 
facilitate its economic recovery is not only obvious 
to all, but is emphasized by representatives of the 
Hungarian Government itself. 

In the circumstances, my Government must 
again draw the attention of the Soviet Government 
to the undertaking entered into by the President of 
the United States of America, the Premier of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom, at the Crimea 
Conference, when they jointly declared “their 
mutual agreement to concert during the tempo- 
rary period of instability in liberated Europe the 
policies of their three governments in assist- 
ing . . . the peoples of the former Axis 
satellite states of Europe to solve by democratic 
means their pressing political and economic prob- 
lems.” This is an obligation which my Govern- 
ment cannot ignore. My Government does not 
believe that the Soviet Government will wish to 
deny that the situation existing in Hungary today 
is just such a one as was envisaged by the declara- 
tion quoted above. 

Reference was made to this undertaking, en- 
tered into by the Soviet Government at Yalta, in 
the notes of March 2, 1946, and July 22, 1946, to 
the Soviet Government, but the notes of the Soviet 
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Government of April 21, 1946, and July 27, 1946, 
have not been responsive on this point. It is a 
matter of regret to the United States Government 
that the Soviet Government not only has refused 
to implement the undertaking freely assumed by 
it at the Crimea Conference, but moreover has 
failed to indicate its reasons for so refusing. 

Despite the unwillingness heretofore shown by 
the Soviet Government in this regard, the Ameri- 
can representative on the Allied Control Com- 
mission for Hungary stands ready at any time to 
consult with his Soviet and British Colleagues to 
implement the obligation assumed by the three 
governments at Yalta by assisting Hungary to 
stabilize its economy and by providing a frame- 
work within which the rehabilitation of that 
country and its early integration with the general 
economy of Europe will be possible. 

Please accept [ete. ] 

ExsriGe Dursrow 
Chargé @ Affaires ad interim 
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cently, whereby many of them had been destroyed. 
There would not be quiet though, until some 
100,000 to 200,000 men had been rendered harm- 
less. Therefore the action against the bands must 
be carried out energetically. 


The Fiihrer announced that many more German 
divisions would be assigned to the Balkan area 
and especially to Greece, because for the coastal 
defense there, no provision, or practically none, 
had been made. 

Just before the Fiihrer had breakfast with the 
Duce in private he again declared that Sardinia 
and Corsica could only be held if the defense acted 
with extreme energy immediately upon a landing 
taking place, and he indicated that he was con- 
cerned about the attitude of the population in 
Corsica. The Duce remarked only that the popu- 
lation in Corsica had remained comparatively calm 
up to this time. 

With that the conference was concluded. 


Scumipr 
Berlin, July 20, 1943 





Fundamentals of United States Trade Policy 
BY CLAIR WILCOX: 


The international trade policy that has been es- 
poused by the United States is based upon four 
fundamental principles. First, we believe that the 
volume of international trade should be large— 
larger, certainly, than it was between the wars. 
Second, we believe that international purchases 
and sales should be made, at our end of the trans- 
action, at least, by private enterprise. Third, we 
believe that trade should be multilateral rather 
than bilateral. And fourth, we believe that it 
should be non-discriminatory. I should like to 
examine each of these propositions in turn. 

First, I have said that the volume of interna- 
tional trade should be large. We want large ex- 
ports and large imports and we want them for rea- 
sons that are grounded, in large part, in our own 
interests. I do not mean to imply that we must 
push exports as a means of maintaining employ- 
ment in the United States. That, in strict logic, 
is not the case. If, instead of seeking both quan- 
tity and quality in our employment, we were to con- 
tent ourselves with quantity alone, we could doubt- 
less have it with little or no foreign trade. If we 
were to accept the necessary controls, it is conceiv- 
able that we could keep everybody steadily at work 
ina closed economy. But it would require a dras- 
tic readjustment for us to do so; it would reduce the 
output of our labor ; it would impair the well-being 
of our people. 

We want large exports. An important part of 
our agricultural activity has long been directed 
toward sales abroad. And now our heavy, mass- 
production industries are also geared to a level 
of output which exceeds the normal, peace-time 
demands of the domestic market. The mainte- 
nance of the type of plant, technology, labor force, 
and management that they require is essential to 
the preservation of our economic health and even 
of our national security. It will be easier for us 
to maintain both the quantity and the quality of 
our employment, it will be easier for us to insure 
our security, if we keep our labor at work, insofar 


* Delivered before the National Industrial Conference 
Board in New York, N.Y., on Sept. 26. For complete text 
of the address see Department of State press release 673. 
Mr. Wilcox is Director of the Office of International Trade 
Policy, Department of State. 
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as possible, in the industries where it is most effec. 
tively employed. And this means that we must 
sell substantial quantities of our output abroad. 

We want large imports. The war has made 
great inroads on our natural resources; we have 
become and will increasingly become dependent 
upon foreign supplies of basic materials. The 
quantity and variety of our demand for consumers’ 
goods is capable of indefinite expansion. If we 
are to sell to others, we must be prepared to accept 
payment in the goods that they are better able to 
provide. Nor is that to be regarded merely asa 
necessary evil. Our imports are essential to our 
industrial strength, to the richness and the diver. 
sity of our daily living. 

But abundant trade will not benefit the United 
States alone. Many nations, particularly the 
smaller ones, are more dependent on foreign com- 
merce than are we. Wider markets with increased 
specialization and more active competition should 
enhance the efficiency of their industries and cut 
their costs. More goods should flow from less ef- 
fort and levels of consumption should be height- 
ened all around the world. A renewed sense of 
well-being should contribute, in turn, to domestic 
stability and to international peace. Untram- 
meled trade is not an end in itself; it is a means 
to ends that should be held in common by all man. 
kind. 

Our second principle is that the foreign trade 
of the United States should be carried on by pri- 
vate enterprise. Indeed, we should prefer this 
pattern, by and large, for international trade in 
general. We should prefer it because private 
operation, in our view, affords the best assurance 
that trade will be competitive, efficient, progres 
sive, and non-discriminatory and, finally, that it 
will be non-political. Businessmen will ordinar- 
ily seek to buy in the cheapest market and sell 
in the dearest one; governments, if actuated by 
something other than economic motives, may de 
liberately buy where prices are high and sell where 
they are low. Private transactions are carried 
on at private risk; if they are displeasing to indi- 
viduals, they need not involve the state. Public 
transactions must be effected by governments; if 
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they give rise to dissatisfaction, they are all too 
likely to become the subject of diplomatic repre- 
sentations. International relations, in all con- 
science, are difficult enough without creating a 
situation in which any purchase and any sale may 
assume the character of an international incident. 

It must be recognized, of course, that the post- 
war transition, even for the United States, may 
temporarily require some hang-over of public 
trade. Lend-lease must be wound up. Relief must 
be provided. Trade must be opened with the oc- 
cupied areas. We must be assured continued access 
to certain materials that are still in critically short 
supply. But our policy for the long run is clear. 
The foreign trade of this country—almost all of 
it—will be in private hands. The persisting ex- 
ceptions will be few; they will be confined almost 
entirely to transactions that are essential to our 
military security. 

As you know, the United States has requested 
the nations that have maintained war-time pur- 
chasing missions ip this country to limit their op- 
erations to commodities required for civilian relief 
and rehabilitation, to confine them to the normal 
channels of trade, to make their purchases in ac- 
cordance with commercial considerations, and to 
liquidate their operations at the earliest possible 
moment. In general, the responses to this request 
have been favorable. Several of the missions are 
expected to go out of business by the end of the 
year. Others have curtailed their commercial op- 
erations and confined their activities to expediting 
private trade. Though there will always be some 
residue of foreign government procurement in the 
United States, the wartime pattern of purchasing 
mission activity is slated gradually to disappear. 

We can determine how trade is to be conducted 
within our own borders; we cannot determine how 
it is to be conducted abroad. Nationalization has 
made great progress in many countries since the 
war. We may not welcome this, but there is very 
little that we can do about it. Where American in- 
Vestors are expropriated, we can demand prompt 
and effective compensation. Where loans are re- 
quested, we can, if we choose, refuse to grant them. 
But Ruritania’s organization of her internal econ- 
omy is Ruritania’s business and if she embraces— 
or tolerates—collectivism, the best that we can do 
is to accept her course as one of the facts of life 
and adjust ourselves to it. 
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Our problem here is difficult, but it is one to 
which a solution must be found. We do not wish 
to isolate ourselves from the collectivist economies, 
to divide the world into public-trading and 
private-trading blocs. Nor do we believe that the 
forms and the methods of collectivism should be 
employed in carrying on the whole of the world’s 
trade simply because they provide the most con- 
venient method of dealing with the small fraction 
of that trade that is in public hands, The solution 
must be found, rather, in an arrangement which 
will enable the free market economies and the con- 
trolled economies to trade with one another on a 
basis of equal treatment and mutual advantage. 
And this is what we seek. 

Our third principle is that international trade 
should be multilateral rather than bilateral. Par- 
ticular transactions, of course, are always bi- 
lateral; one seller deals with one buyer. But 
under multilateralism the pattern of trade in gen- 
eral is many-sided. Sellers are not compelled to 
confine their sales to buyers who will deliver them 
equivalent values in other goods. Buyers are not 
required to find sellers who will accept payment in 
goods that the buyers have produced. Traders sell 
where they please, exchanging goods for money, 
and buy where they please, exchanging money 
for goods. This arrangement is the rule in the 
domestic market; it has had its counterpart in 
international trade. Thus, in the years before the 
war, we bought from Brazil twice what we sold 
her and from Malaya ten times as much as we sold 
her while, at the same time, we sold the River 
Plate countries twice and the United Kingdom 
three times as much as we bought from them. Bi- 
lateralism, by contrast, is akin to barter. Under 
this system, you may sell for money, but you can- 
not use your money to buy where you please. 
Your customer insists that you must buy from him 
if he is to buy from you. Imports are directly 
tied to exports and each country must balance 
its accounts, not only with the world as a whole, 
but separately with every other country with 
which it deals. 

The case against bilateralism is a familiar one. 
By reducing the number and the size of the trans- 
actions that can be effected, it holds down the 
volume of world trade. By restricting the scope 
of available markets and sources of supply, it 
limits the possible economies of international spe- 
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cialization. By freezing trade into rigid patterns, 
it hinders accommodation to changing conditions. 
True multilateralism is non-discriminatory; bi- 
lateralism is inherently discriminatory. Multi- 
lateralism follows market opportunities in a search 
for purely economic advantage; bilateralism in- 
vites the intrusion of political considerations. 

During the thirties, bilateralism found its prin- 
cipal expression in blocked exchanges and dis- 
criminatory import quotas. Today, it manifests 
itself most conspicuously in a whole series of short- 
run, barter-trade agreements involving those na- 
tions whose economies have been most seriously 
disrupted by the war. These agreements are the 
inevitable product of serious shortages of goods, 
instability of currencies, and persisting exchange 
controls. They may have made possible a con- 
siderable volume of trade that otherwise could 
not have taken place at all. But as goods become 
available in ample quantities, as currencies are 
stabilized, and as exchanges are freed, the need 
for them, real or apparent, should disappear. As 
multilateralism comes to offer the promise of su- 
perior opportunities to buyers and to sellers, such 
contracts will look less tempting than they do to- 
day. 

More serious, however, are a few cases of bi- 
lateral agreements between important trading na- 
tions, involving large quantities of goods and 
running for long terms of years. In our view, 
such agreements are bound to be discriminatory, 
since they give the seller an advantage over all 
other sellers in obtaining access to markets and as- 
sure the buyer a preferred position in procuring 
supplies. Their very existence may induce or even 
compel other nations to enter into similar ar- 
rangements for the protection of their own in- 
terests. For the duration of such contracts, sellers 
will not be free to dispose of their goods and buyers 
will not be free to bid for products in the most 
favorable markets. If any considerable portion 
of the world’s trade were thus to be frozen over a 
long period of time, our progress toward multi- 
lateralism would be seriously retarded if not com- 
pletely blocked. 

The United States has raised no question with 
other nations concerning state trading per se. It 
has expressed no concern over bilateral agreements 
covering small quantities for short terms. Nor 
has it undertaken formally to protest any of these 
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deals. But it has deemed it proper, in the case of 
the large-volume, long-term agreements, to cal] 
their probable consequences to the attention of the 
nations concerned. If it should appear that such 
advice may be gratuitous, I would remind you that 
the commitments for the liberalization of world 
trade that have been made not only by this nation 
but also by other nations are repeated and definite, 
The future pattern of international trade is a mat. 
ter of legitimate concern to us, as it is to every 
other people on earth, from Afghanistan at the be- 
ginning of the alphabet to Zanzibar at the end, 
The system of ownership in Ruritania’s internal 
economy, as I have said, is Ruritania’s business, 
But the methods that Ruritania employs in her ex. 
ternal trade affect the character of world trade in 
general. And world trade is everybody’s business, 

Our fourth and final principle is that interna- 
tional trade should be non-discriminatory. We be- 
lieve that every nation should afford equal treat- 
ment to the commerce of all friendly states. We 
believe that discrimination obstructs the expansion 
of trade, that it distorts normal relationships and 
prevents the most desirable division of labor, that 
it tends to perpetuate itself by canalizing trade and 
establishing vested interests and, finally, that it 
shifts the emphasis in commercial relations from 
economics to politics. For all of these reasons, we 
have been opposed and shall continue to be opposed 
to preferential tariff systems and the discrimina- 
tory administration of import quotas and exchange 
controls. Discrimination begets bilateralism, as 
bilateralism begets discrimination. If we are to 
rid ourselves of either one of them, we must rid 
ourselves of both. 

These principles have found repeated expres- 
sion: in our commercial treaties; in our reciprocal 
trade agreements; in the Atlantic Charter; in Ar- 
ticle VII of the Mutual Aid Agreements concluded 
with our Allies during the war; in connection with 
lend-lease settlements and the extension of credits 
to the United Kingdom, France, and other powers; 
in the Articles of Agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development; in the economi¢ 
clauses proposed by this Government for inclusion 
in the treaties of peace; in the Proposals for Ex- 
pansion of World Trade and Employment which 
were published in December of last year; and f- 
nally and most fully, in the Suggested Charter for 
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un International Trade Organization, which was 
published last. week.* 
If all goes well, we should emerge from these 







| such jegotiations, sometime before the end of 1947, 
1 that ith a protocol embodying the new trade agree- 


ments completed and signed by the President, 
and with a World Trade Charter ready for pre- 
sentation to the Congress. The International 
rade Organization, upon the adherence of a 
sufficient number of states, should be established 
and in operation before the end of 1948. 

We believe that this organization should be 
open to the widest possible membership. But, 
once it has been established, we do not believe that 
all of the benefits that flow from it should be ex- 
tended automatically to those who decline to as- 
sume its obligations. Accordingly, we have sug- 
gested that a year or more should be allowed to 
permit adherence to the organization, but that, 
thereafter, unless the organization consents, mem- 
bers should not apply the tariff concessions agreed 
upon among themselves to the trade of other 
countries which, although eligible for member- 
ship, have not become members, or have with- 
drawn from the organization. 

In conclusion, I should like to correct a few 
misapprehensions concerning this program that 
have appeared in the public print. The first is 



















osed B the careless statement that this Government is 
\ina- § seeking to establish free trade. This, of course, 





is not the case. Free trade would require the 
complete elimination of all protective barriers. 
Politically, it would be impossible; economically 
it would be unwise. As far as this Government is 
concerned, its negotiations with respect to specific 
barriers to trade will be conducted within the 
limits of the authority conferred upon the Presi- 
dent by the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act and 
inaccordance with the procedures of public notice, 














vith open hearings, and quid-pro-quo bargaining that 
dits § have been employed for the past 12 years in the 





administration of that Act. By a judicious exer- 
cise of the power provided in the present law, the 
United States may lead the world toward freer 
trade. It cannot, and does not, seek to take it all 
the way to free trade. We shall expect to come 
out of the pending conferences with something 
far better than the sort of restrictionism that has 
fastened itself on the world’s commerce during the 
last 20 years. But we shall be willing to settle for 
something that falls short of Utopia. 
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Another misapprehension has given rise to the 
comment that our line of policy has been tailored 
to meet the needs of highly industrialized states 
and is therefore prejudicial to the interests of 
undeveloped areas. The fact of the matter is that 
the United States affirmatively seeks the early in- 
dustrialization of the less developed sections of 
the world. We know, from experience, that more 
highly industrialized nations generate greater 
purchasing power, afford better markets, and at- 
tain higher levels of living. We have sought to 
promote industrialization by exporting plant, 
equipment, and know-how; by opening markets 
to countries that are in the early stages of their 
industrial development; by extending loans 
through the Export-Import Bank; by participat- 
ing in the establishment of the International 
Bank. We recognize that public assistance may 
be required, in some cases, to enable new industries 
to get on their feet. But we believe that such 
aid should be confined to enterprises that will 
eventually be able to stand alone; that it should be 
limited in extent, temporary in duration, and sub- 
ject to periodic review; and that it should gradu- 
ally be tapered off in accordance with a pre- 
determined formula. We believe that the Econ- 
omic and Social Council and some of the special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations, including the 
proposed International Trade Organization, may 
make affirmative contributions to the process of 
industrial development, and we stand ready to 
consider all serious proposals that are directed 
toward this end. 

Still another misconception is revealed by the 
opinion, recently expressed with some vigor, that 
the United States seeks multilateralism because 
this policy will best enable it to exploit the econo- 
mies of smaller states. At the Peace Conference 
in Paris our Government has proposed treaty 
clauses under which our former enemies would 
grant non-discriminatory treatment to the com- 
merce of those nations that accord similar treat- 
ment to them. This proposal, of course, appears 
to us to serve the interests of victors and van- 
quished alike. But it has nonetheless been said to 
threaten the “enslavement” of the areas concerned. 
If our country had made the opposite proposal— 
that special privileges, denied to other powers, be 


granted to the United States—such a characteriza- 


See BULLETIN of Sept. 29, 1946, p. 585. 
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tion would fairly have applied. But reciprocity in 
non-discrimination serves merely to protect the 
right of every nation to compete, on equal terms, 
with every other nation in the markets of the world, 
to sell more goods, of better quality, with superior 
service, for less money, so that labor may be more 
productive and levels of living more nearly ade- 
quate in every corner of the earth. It assures to 
smaller states an opportunity to buy and sell where 
they please, on terms as favorable as those afforded 
larger powers. Far from reducing them to slavery, 
it affords a guaranty of economic liberty. 

And finally, a word should be said about the 
view that liberal trading principles, being the 
product of eighteenth century minds and nine- 
teenth century practice are now out of fashion; 
that our whole project is hopeless; that multilater- 


Lend-Lease and Surplus-Property Settlement With Belgium tats 


A complete and final settlement of war accounts 
between Belgium and the United States was signed 
here on September 24 by Acting Secretary Clayton 
and Brig. Gen. Donald H. Connolly, Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner, on behalf of the 
United States, and Baron Silvercruys, Belgian 
Ambassador to the United States, on behalf of his 
country.1. The settlement covers lend-lease and 
reverse lend-lease, the United States share of civil- 
ian supplies furnished by the Allied armies to Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg under the military supply 
program, payment by the United States armed 
forces for Belgian francs provided by the Belgian 
Government for the pay of United States troops, 
the transfer of surplus property to Belgium, and 
claims of each Government against the other which 
arose out of the war. 

Mr. Clayton pointed out, upon signing the docu- 
ments involved in the settlement, that “Belgium’s 
contribution to the United States armed forces 
during the war against Germany was outstanding. 
During the ‘Battle of the Bulge’, in the Ardennes, 
the output of Belgian factories, Belgian trans- 
portation and labor, and the great port of Ant- 
werp were decisive factors in stemming the Ger- 
man advance. Procurement for United States 
troops continued to be furnished on reverse lend- 


*For text of memorandum of understanding and of 
agreement, see Department of State press release 668 of 
Sept. 24. 
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alism is doomed; that the world is bound topnsu 
divided into competing economic blocs; that ato! 
might as well adapt ourselves to the inevitablhe re 
This, I submit, is a counsel of despair. It is tra Th 
that the economic and the political situation in tiidor 
post-war world is full of uncertainties. But tinta 
future is not foreordained. For this country Worl 
surrender its principles without a struggle, simpi)nite 
because the going may be rough, would be neithgupp« 
necessary nor wise. Our initiative with respectirna 
matters of trade policy has been widely commend@elg' 













by other governments. Our Proposals and our sugort 
gested Charter have posed the issues about whig Un 
the discussion of these matters now revolves. Qygium 


present position imposes upon us a responsibiliqment 
that we do not propose to abdicate. It gives usapatec 


opportunity that we do not intend to throw awa Belg 
18,0 
art! 










ull U 
lease through V-J Day, and was of great assistang, ,;, 


to the occupation of Germany and the redeployjys 
ment program through Antwerp, which was thpjlit 
major port for reshipment of supplies and matdpass 
riel in Europe.” 0 se. 
While lend-lease provided Belgium by thieeds 
United States amounts to $114,400,000, rever 
lend-lease furnished the United States forces i 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Belgian Congi 
totals $204,800,000. Since the difference of som, ¢; 
$90,000,000 in Belgium’s favor is approximate , , 
equal to the United States share of the suppli¢ po: 
furnished to Belgium and Luxembourg under tl¥,,,,; 
military supply program, the contributions of th, , 
United States and Belgium to each other througy g; 
these channels in the common war effort are con priat 
sidered to be in balance, Mr. Clayton said, and thf, 
present settlement provides that neither Gover, 
ment will make any payment to the other on thes. 
accounts. of pe 











In arriving at the settlement, due note wal{nit 
taken of the agreement reached in discussions bhi va 
tween representatives of the two Governments ilthe | 
October 1945 that, in accordance with the proving 
sions of article VII of the mutual-aid agreemet'ffon 
between the United States and Belgium of Julmat 
16, 1942, international discussions will be held ship 
soon as possible directed to the expansion, by} 0 
appropriate international and domestic measureqUN] 
of production, employment, and the exchange all 
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1d to nsumption of goods; the elimination of discrim- 
that yhatory treatment in international commerce; and 
evitabihe reduction of tariff and other trade barriers. 
t istry The Belgian Government has reiterated its 
n in tgdorsement of the commercial-policy objectives 
But tgontained in the Proposals for Expansion of 
intry World Trade and Employment published by the 
, simppnited States in November 1945, and its general 
 neithgupport of these proposals at the forthcoming In- 
spectiernational Trade and Employment Conference. 
mend@elgium also signed on April 5, 1946 an air-trans- 
our suport agreement with the United States. 
t whiq United States surplus property passes to Bel- 
25, Qwium under arrangements set forth in the settle- 
isibiliquent. Certain surplus property, already desig- 
es usgpated for transfer to Belgium, will be paid for by 
v awapelgium at its full transfer value of approximately 
$18,000,000, payment to be partly in dollars and 
artly in funds for educational programs, real 
state, and the assumption of claims. In addition, 
ll United States surplus property in Belgium re- 
sistane aining unsold on October 1, 1946 or declared sur- 
deploius thereafter (except combat matérie/, until de- 
vas Wnilitarized, and certain other reserved items) will 
1 matépass to Belgium under an undertaking by Belgium 
osell it and turn over one half of the gross pro- 
by thgeeds to the United States in dollars. 
revels 
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Belgium’s dollar obligations incurred in connec- 
tion with all acquisitions of surplus property un- 
der the settlement will be payable in €0 annual 
installments beginning July 1, 1946 with interest 
at 23, percent, subject to certain provisions for 
accelerated payments. 

The United States, on its part, will pay dollars 
to Belgium, in payment for francs currently fur- 
nished by the Belgian Government to the United 
States armed forces for the pay of troops in 
Belgium. 

Because of the close economic relations between 
Belgium and the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 
Mr. Clayton explained, and because of certain spe- 
cific provisions, the settlement between the United 
States and Belgium affects the interests of the 
Government of Luxembourg at several points, 
principally acquisition of property, cultural- 
exchange programs, and settlement of claims. 
Mr. Clayton said that these aspects of the settle- 
ment had been submitted beforehand to the Gov- 
ernment of Luxembourg, which stated its concur- 
rence so far as it is concerned. In addition the 
United States and Luxembourg have signed an 
agreement waiving all but certain defined types 
of intergovernmental claims arising from the war. 


— NRRA Operations: 8th Quarterly Report 


ong 

f SOM? the Congress of the United States of America: 
mate! Iam transmitting herewith the eighth quarterly 
uppllie port covering the operations of UNRRA and ex- 
der tHenditure of funds appropriated by the Congress 
OF Mon a cumulative basis as of June 30, 19462 

ATOUgY Since my last report, the Congress has appro- 
re COMriated the remaining funds pledged by this Gov- 
ne|mment as its second contribution to UNRRA. 
‘ovelMut of the total of $2,700,000,000 appropriated by 
n thesis Government for the relief and rehabilitation 
of peoples in Europe and Asia shipments from the 
© wiiilhited States have totaled 9,140,614 long tons with 
ns bef value of $1,154,072,000 as of June 30, 1946. On 
ents ifthe same date world shipments were 12,766,975 
provifing tons with a value of $1,707,149,000. Tonnage 
semetifitom the United States thus amounts to approxi- 
f Junlmately 71.6 percent and the value of United States 
eld #/shipments to approximately 68 percent of the total. 
mn, by} On August 5, 1946 the 48 member nations of 
asureyUNRRA held their Fifth Council Session at Gen- 
re al 












eva, Switzerland. One of the decisions taken 
was that UNRRA could extend the date for mak- 
ing shipments to Europe out of available resources 
beyond the date of December 31, 1946, and to the 
Far East beyond March 31, 1947. The Congress 
is familiar with the delays which made it impos- 
sible for UNRRA to complete its shipments before 
these terminal dates. The extension of time will 
apply primarily to industrial and agricultural re- 
habilitation items, to the repair of essential facili- 
ties, and to provide a substitute for the draft ani- 
mals decimated by the enemy. The bulk of food 
in the country programs, however, will be shipped 
by the end of the calendar year. 

It was also recommended at the Fifth Council 
Session that immediate steps be taken under the 
direction of the United Nations Assembly to de- 
termine the need which will still exist in 1947. 


* For text of the report see Department of State publi- 
cation 2617. 
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Measures have been inaugurated on this problem. 

The Congress and the people of the United 
States m# be proud of the contribution they have 
made to the rehabilitation of devastated countries 
through UNRRA, but we must also realize that 
the job has not been completed. It is essential that 
we look ahead to the relief requirements which 
will confront war-devastated areas in the coming 
year. At this time crops all over Europe are being 
harvested and, if weather conditions continue to 
be favorable, food reserves should be more ade- 
quate than in the past year. Nevertheless, despite 
prodigious efforts by the peoples of the liberated 
countries, agricultural production will still fall 
greatly below the pre-war levels. 

Here in the United States, we must continue 
our endeavors to conserve our food resources. 
Crops in the United States give promise of large 
yields, but the world food situation will be criti- 
cal. Many countries will be forced to import food 


Air Coordinating Committee 


[Released to the press by the White House September 19] 


On the recommendation of Government agencies 
concerned with civil aviation, the President signed 
on September 19 an Executive order establishing 
an Air Coordinating Committee. In issuing the 
order, the President pointed out that a former 
committee of the same name, which certain Gov- 
ernment departments had established 18 months 
ago, had proved itself a useful instrument in co- 
ordinating policy and activities in the field of 
aviation, but that it had become essential to create 
a committee with enlarged responsibilities and 
with membership drawn from among high officials 
of the Government directly concerned with avia- 
tion policy. 

As chairman of the new Committee Mr. Truman 
has appointed Will Clayton, Under Secretary of 
State for economic affairs. The President recog- 
nizes, however, that Mr. Clayton’s duties in the 
State Department may prevent his personal par- 
ticipation in certain of the Committee’s meetings. 
To serve as chairman when Mr. Clayton is absent 
the President has appointed as co-chairman James 
M. Landis, chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 


Other agencies represented on the Committee 
will be the War, Post Office, Navy, and Commerce 
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President stated. “Only a policy-coordinating 


committee representing the various aviation in- 
terests of the Government and operating at a high 
level of authority can meet the needs of the time. 
Among its major duties, the Committee will play a 
large part in helping to develop unified policy for 
this country’s aviation activities abroad and so 
provide valuable guidance for our representatives 
at international air conferences. I believe that the 
Committee will markedly accelerate our progress 
in the field of aviation.” 

The official text of the Executive order follows: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER ESTABLISHING THE 
AIR COORDINATING COMMITTEE! 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President of the United States, and in order to 
provide for the fullest development and coordina- 
tion of the aviation policies and activities of the 
Federal agencies, and in the interest of the in- 
ternal management of the Government, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 


1. (a) There is hereby established the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee (hereinafter referred to as 
the Committee) which shall have as members one 
representative from each of the following-named 
agencies (hereinafter referred to as the partici- 
pating agencies): the State, War, Post Office, 
Navy, and Commerce Departments and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. The members shall be desig- 
nated by the respective heads of the participating 
agencies. The President shall name one of the 
members as the Chairman of the Committee. The 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall desig- 
nate a representative of the Bureau as a non-voting 
member of the Committee. 

(6) Each officer or body authorized under sub- 
paragraph 1 (a) hereof to designate a member of 
the Committee shall also designate one or more 
alternate members, as may be necessary. 

(c) The Committee shall establish procedures 
to provide for participation, including participa- 
tion in voting, by a representative of any agency 
hot named in subparagraph 1 (a) hereof in connec- 
tion with such aviation matters as are of substan- 
tial interest to that agency. 

2. The Committee shall examine aviation prob- 
lems and developments affecting more than one 





*Ex. Or. 9781 (11 Federal Register 10645). 
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participating agency ; develop and recommend in- 
tegrated policies to be carried out and actions to 
be taken by the participating agencies or by any 
other Government agency charged with responsi- 
bility in the aviation field; and, to the extent per- 
mitted by law, coordinate the aviation activities of 
such agencies except activities relating to the exer- 
cise of quasi-judicial functions. 

3. The Committee shall consult with Federal 
inter-agency boards and committees concerned in 
any manner with aviation activities; and consult 
with the representatives of the United States to 
the Provisional International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization or to the permanent successor thereof 
and recommend to the Department of State gen- 
eral policy directives and instructions for the guid- 
ance of the said representatives. 

4. The Committee, after obtaining the views of 
the head of each agency concerned, shall submit to 
the President, together with the said views, (a) 
such of the Committee’s recommendations on avia- 
tion policies as require the attention of the Presi- 
dent by reason of their character or importance, 
(5) those important aviation questions the disposi- 
tion of which is prevented by the inability of the 
agencies concerned to agree, (¢) an annual report 
of the Committee’s activities during each calendar 
year, to be submitted not later than January 31 of 
the next succeeding year, and (d) such interim re- 
ports as may be necessary or desirable. 

5. The heads of the participating agencies shall 
cause their respective agencies to use the facilities 
of the Committee in all appropriate circumstances 
and, consonant with law, to provide the Committee 
with such personnel assistance as may be necessary. 


Harry S. TRoMan 
Tue Wuite House 
September 19, 1946 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 


The following article of interest to readers of the 
BULLETIN appeared in the September 14 issue of 
the Foreign Commerce Weekly, a publication of the 
Department of Commerce, copies of which may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, for 10 cents each: 


“Report from Dairen—South Manchuria Now”, 
based on a report from Ashley Guy Hope, economic 
analyst, American Consulate General, Dairen, China. 
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